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MODEL “C” 1%-TON 


SANDUSKY TRUCK 


The Biddle Piano Company is using two “Sandusky” trucks. 


The service rendered by the first influenced the purchase of 
the second. 


High-grade materials and first-class workmanship are put 
into our trucks. This is why they are satisfactory. 


“SANDUSKY” means SERVICE. 
Let us tell you about it. It will be a saving of money to you. 


Sandusky Auto Parts & Motor Truck Co. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act 


Opinions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Courts 


Mr. L. M. Tracy, T. M., Montana Fruit Jobbers’ Ass’n, writes:—‘* * * * * * Contains a world of information 
* * * * invaluable to one handling cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is far ahead of other publications of like character I have seen. 


10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Price, $8.00 Delivered 
_ LUST & MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 10 So. LaSalle St., , Chicago, TL 
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PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


7 Bemblbie Reference Work 


The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
between shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be. without 


the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of the several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 
ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 


trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


nt ree eas An Indispensable 


Po eS =| 


Sn 
ne Reference Work 
Ss 
The demand for this book has been so extensive 
eae ree that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
= Soe Sean a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
iT 7 represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 
This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 

Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 


Le St ie > vas 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 

























ied Be a Traffic Manager 
Switch Yourself on the 
e Right Track NOW 
ation Enter the New Profession of Traffic Management 
S 1.100 Ind lent Oil J iin onl where there are Big Salaries—$40 to $75 weekly— 
Refin od nearly 10,000 Oil Producers in awaiting the trained expert who can save money 
e —_— = y atl Seth ket for for his employers through getting at the minimum 
this country are Constantly in the mar in mileage and rating and knowing how to effect 
el deliveries in the shortest possible time. 
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Steel Tanks Tank Cars Through our unique system of instruction, at low 
a Pipe Boilers fees, we train you thoroughly in the principles and 
Hose Steam and practice of Traffic Management and Interstate Com- 
z : merce. 
Hose Couplings Gas Engines 
. emicals Flag this opportunity right away. Don’t turn 
Belting Ch this page until you have filled in and despatched 
the coupon at foot. Give us a chance to fully dem- 
You can reach this big and growing market onstrate for your satisfaction the future awaiting 
ONLY through you as a Traffic Manager. 
3 NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE 
The National Petroleum News 309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Representing Independent Oil Men ann eeeundeaaeee enue eeussoeceseunenees 
Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio TO NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE, 
bE 309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
a . 
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ed |} Cost Reducing Experts Adopt 
The Revolvator 


SN’T it significant that firms-like the 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. and Bur- 
















din roughs Adding Machine Co., who have de- 

This veloped efficiency to the highest point, 

dur- 

eet use Revolvators? 

— A Revolvator enables concerns to stow barrels, bales, boxes, 
crated goods, etc., in store rooms with half of the force, greatly 

com.- increase the capacity of the store room because material can 

and be more compactly stacked, and rough handling is eliminated. 

ourt ; 

iling Other important advantages of the Revolvator 

on. are described in our Bulletin T. W. 18 “Scientific 

mn be Tiering.” Ask for a copy today. You will 

sop | learn how to reduce your manufacturing costs. 


book | 


New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
364 Garfield Ave. sie Jersey City, N. J. 
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Studies in 
Rate Construction 


A New Book 


Compiled by John P. Curran, LL.B. 


One of the Best Rate Experts 
in the Country 


An Invaluable Treatise on the Construction of 


Class Rates 


SHOWING BASIS FOR 


All rail, rail and lake, rail and ocean, ocean 
and rail, lake and rail and canal, lake and rail 
rates from Trunk Line to C. F. A. territory, 
between points in Trunk Line territory, from 
C. F. A. to North Atlantic ports and eastern 
interior points, from Atlantic Seaboard terri- 
tory to Southwestern Tariff Committee ter- 
ritory, etc., etc. 


Giving outlines of the different territories, 
groupings of stations, and differential bases. 


Compiled from official sources and authen- 
tic in every particular. 
350 pages printed on good paper, substantially bound 
in cloth 


Price, $5.00 delivered 
FOR SALE BY 


The ‘Traffic Service Bureau 


418 So. Market St. 508 Colorado Bldg. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Ship Your Horses via Wells Fargo 


The Modern Wells Car 


Interior Equipment of the Wells Fargo Horse Car 


Transporting horses quickly and scientifically has been for many years a special feature of the express 
service of Wells, Fargo & Co. 

Its modern 70-foot horse-stall express cars—built solely for this purpose—have all the conveniences 
which years of experience could suggest. Each car is provided with changeable stalls and other equip- 
ment which assure expert care en route. Your animals will have the best of light, water, ventilation, 
loading. feed and sanitation during every part of the journey via Wells Fargo. They could not be safer 
in your own stable. 

Importers of horses will find that our Foreign Department, 51 Broadway, New York, can save them 
annoyance, time and expense, through its facilities for clearing horses through Customs and arranging 
for examination by Inspectcrs of the Bureau of Animal Industry, taking care of bond for registry cer- 


tificate, etc. 
When next you have horses to transport, remember this special feature of Wells Fargo service. 


Wells Fargo & Company Express 


Carriers to All Parts of the World 
Despatch — Efficiency —= Responsibility 
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Having given at some length in the Traffic World 
of May 31 a statement of the position which may 
be expected to be assumed by some shippers who 
will oppose the request of the eastern railroads for 
permission to advance rates, it probably will be 
recognized as only justice that the other side should 
be given. We have the opportunity of giving it in 
-the present issue as emanating from the Railway 
Business Association, which represents some 300 
manufacturers and dealers in railway supplies, 
whose business is very closely dependent upon the 
prosperity of the railways. Probably even more 
important than the figures which are given in the 
body of the bulletin are the words from the presi- 
dent of that association, which are quoted in the in- 
troduction to the article in question. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGERS. 

The address of Commissioner Gothlin of Ohio, 
delivered before the traffic branch of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce and published in the issue 
of the Traffic World for May 31, probably defines 
in general terms the highest duties of the industrial 
traffic manager as well as these duties have ever 
been set forth. Commissioner Gothlin has a decided 
advantage in the treatment of a subject of this sort. 
He was first a railroad traffic manager, then a com- 
mercial traffic manager, and in later years has been 
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in the position which might be termed in some 
sense that of arbitrator between the two, as a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Public Service Commission. 

No one who looks at the matter from a fair view- 
point can fail to agree with the position which he 
takes in this address that the duties of the traffic 
manager are far from being limited by the interests 
of his employer or even his own. No one will ques- 
tion that these should of course be always kept in 
mind, but beyond this is the higher duty of co-ope- 
ration with others in order that exact justice may 
be done. 

This address should be taken in connection with 
another upon the same subject and by the same 
speaker, which was published in the Traffic: World 
of Nov. 18, 1911. In this address the commissioner 
went more in detail into the duties of the commer- 
cial traffic manager and gave a series of very good 
reasons for his existence. In this address he stated 
that in his opinion the commercial traffic manager 
has three interests to conserve: The interest of his 
employer, the interest of his locality and the inter- 
est of the shipping public generally. He believed 


that these interests ought to coincide. In so far as 
the duties Of the traffic manager are concerned with 


classification, rates, changes, etc., he is confining 
himself to a somewhat narrow field, but beyond 
this, as outlined in both of the addresses in question, 
as a good citizen he is under obligations to the pub- 
lic to widen this scope of his duties, and in common 
with other shippers in his locality to endeavor to 
secure for the locality as favorable a transportation 
situation generally as obtains from other localities 
to common markets. 

By working with other traffic managers to the 
same end, a distinct benefit is gained to the locality, 
and thereby to the country at large, but beyond this 
are the obligations to the general public, wherein 
the traffic manager co-operates in efforts toward the 
great aim of attaining so far as human ability is able 
to attain a relative situation from all points of 
production to all markets. In this branch of the 
work is involved the securing of proper legislation 
to stifle discrimination, to co-operate in bringing 
action when necessary before regulative bodies that 
have the power to afford relief. 


Probably the whole matter cannot be summed up 
better than it was by the speaker in the latter of 
the two addresses referred to. His conclusions are 
as follows, and they are worth repeating here: 

“A square deal for every man is the condition de- 
sired, the end to which we should direct our efforts. 
If the ideal situation obtained, that is, if the general 
rate adjustment were such that relatively equal op- 
portunity were afforded to all, each would have a 
fair and equal chance in the struggle for commercial 
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success. We ought to be fair enough, patriotic 
enough, to desire or seek no unfair advantage over 
our neighbors. Let us start fair, and then success, 
when achieved, will have been obtained by our own 


ability, zeal, industry and merit.” 


TO CONSIDER COMMERCE COURT 


President Wilson, after listening on Monday to rep- 
resentations by Chairman Clark, Senator-elect Broussard 
and Assistant Attorney General Dennison, anounced that, 
in his opinion, the question as to the Commerce Court’s 
continuance after July 1 is a large one. He did not indi- 
cate what opinion, if any, he holds on the subject. He 
advised. however, that his into touch with 
Chairman Fitzgerald of the appropriations committee, 
with Chairman Adamson of the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, Judge Clayton of the committee on 
the judiciary and Representative Sims, with a view to 
threshing out that matter. The three who conferred with 
Mr. Wilson on Monday will undertake to confer with 
Adamson and Sims, whose only idea is abolition, on the 
theory that they are helping the shipper, when as a matter 
of fact they are giving him a black eye by doing away 
with the only tribunal that has ever expedited cases aris- 
ing out of the orders of the Commission, and proposing to 
return to the order of things that existed when the cry 
for expedition caused the Commerce Court to be insti- 
tuted. 

The Commission, answering a query from Mr. Brous- 
sard, said it would not indicate whether it thinks the 
court should or should not be continued for the reason 
that an expression from it would be equivalent to its 
saying what tribunal it preferred to have its cases tried 
before. On the theory that if the Broussard bill is to 
be enacted in any form the Commission has suggested a 
number of changes, which, in its opinion, would have the 
effect of bringing about what it understands is the con 
dition the Louisiana member wishes to prevail. 

Representative Sims of Tennessee, who thinks the 
court has been partial to the railroads and that it is a 
waste of money to provide any machinery of a special 
character for such special cases, even if the special court 
has shown that it saves on an average a year on each 
case, has introduced a revised form of his abolition bill. 
He has cut off the greater part of the usual routine title 
employed on all bills, by limiting it to “A bill to abolish 
the Commerce Court.” 

It is a moral certainty that Congress has already done 
a great injustice to litigants in that it has neither abol- 
ished the court nor may any provision for the payment 
of expenses after July 1. Of course, there is still time 
to do one or the other, but the chances are that if the 
advocates of the court undertake to get supplies for it 
the abolitionists will talk such a bill to death. If the 
abolitionists try to put through the Sims or another aboli- 
tion bill, the opponents of abolition are likely to do as 
much for it. Between the two, the shippers who brought 
their complaints in good faith, and the railroads who be- 
lieve the Commission has disregarded constitutional rights 
or has gone beyond its statutory authority, are invited to 
consider what manner of service they are getting from 
the men to each of whom a salary of $7,500 a year is 
being given plus an allowance for clerk hire and sta- 
tionery and railroad fares amounting to about $2,500 a 
year more. 


eallers get 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 
Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob- 
lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


B. C. STEVENSON, 
Benjamin Clifford Stevenson, vice-president, Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western Railroad Co., Toledo, O., was born 
June 9, 1874, in County, Kentucky. He entered 
railway service clerk, Chesapeake & Ohio 


The 


Lewis 
1890 as yard 


B. Cc. STEVENSON, 
Vice-President, Toledo, St. Louis & Western. 


served in various clerical pos 
1894. From that date to 1899 
general freight office of the Baltimore & 
attended law school while in 
was admitted to the bar at Co 
Chicago and 
University 
re-entered railway service Au 
agent, Toledo, St. Louis 
1903, to May 1, 1904, was 


at Maysville, Ky. He 
tions up to he was rate 
clerk in the 
Ohio Southwestern. He 
and 


1899: 


position 
June, 


last-named 
lumbus, O., 
took post-graduate 
Law School at Chicago; 
gust, 1900, as traveling 
& Western, at Toledo; Oct. 1, 
commercial agent same road at Buffalo, N. Y.; May 
1904, to March 1, 1905, commercial agent at Toledo, O 
March 1, 1905, to Jan. 1, 1908, assistant general freight 
agent at Toledo, O.; Jan. 1, 1908, to May 15, 1908, as 
sistant general freight agent, Toledo, St. Louis & West: 
ern and C. & A. at Chicago, Ill.; May 15 to Dec. 1, 1909 
first assistant general freight agent same roads at Cl 
cago, Ill.; Dec. 1, 1909, to Jan. 1, 1912, assistant freight 
traffic manager, Toledo, St. Louis & Western, C. & A 
M. & St. L. and Iowa Central, at Chicago; Jan. 1, 191 
to Sept. 1, 1912, assistant freight traffic manager, Toled 
St. Louis & Western and C. & A., Chicago, III. 


practiced law in 


course at Northwestern 
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TAP LINES IN COMMERCE COURT 


The arguments made in the Loui- 
siana tap line cases during the week 
indicate more clearly than ever the 
necessity for the creation of some 
method whereby there can be just 
compensation for the pioneers who 
go to the trouble of opening new ter- 
ritory for the production of coal, 
iron ore, lumber and the other basic 
materials in the great industries of 
the country. It goes without saying 

that if what now looks like a restrictive policy of the 
Commission is followed, the developement of the country 
will be greatly delayed. 

The state of Louisiana is fighting in the tap line cases 
for a policy that will neable the great areas of cut-over 
timber lands to be converted into farms. If the thou- 
sands of miles of tap lites and logging roads in that 
state are to be condemned as plant facilities or at most 
common carriers only as to freight not originating at 
the plants of the proprietary interest, then Louisiana is 
up against it, to resort to the vernacular. It may not be 
anything to Congress or to the Commission that that 
state finds itself in a position. of the utmost difficulty, 
but if Louisiana is not to be discriminated against 
then it will be necessary for the Commission to make 
similar orders as to the industrial roads of the north. 
And when such an order is entered the question will 
become political and Congress will be appealed to to 
grant relief. 

If the courts decide that no law question is involved 
in the orders of the Commission, the only relief possible 
will be that to be had from Congress. In the arguments 
in the Commerce Court the attorneys for the petitioners 
have stressed the fact that, apparently, the ownership 
of the stock of these roads is the controlling question 
and not the use that is made of the railroads them- 
selves. 

Every one of the more developed northern states 
has. been developed through the construction of rail- 
roads that would enable the owners of lumber, coal and 
iron to be brought to the places where they could be 
used. When those roads were started they were 
common carriers of only one or two commodities. Now 
they carry everything. They were built by the interests 
that opened the mines and lumber camps. 

In those days the trunk lines made the best bar- 
gains for buying the tonnage of the short feeders they 
could and the forms of law were more often ignored 
than observed. 

The ideal condition would be for the trunk lines to 
build and operate all the branch lines needed, but the 
fact that the trunk lines will not do that is too well 
known to be reiterated. The men who get into the 
lumber or coal business right alongside the tracks of a 
trunk line are lucky because there can then be no ques- 
tion as to whether it is possible for a man or set of men 
to own factories and railroads at the same time without 
having the federal government descend and say, in 
effect, that the railroad that has been built is not a 
railroad at all but merely a wheel-barrow or a farm 
wagon. 

If the tap lines in question had been built by capital- 
ists not connected with the lumber companies, there could 
be no tap line question. The railroad would then be a 
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railroad in the ful sense of the word regardless of whether 
there was one or a million shippers. 

It is this community of interest that raises the ques- 
tion as to whether a man or company of men can be a 
lumber company and a railroad company at the same 
time. There could be no question, either as to whether 
taking the logs from the forest to the mill and then 
from the mill to the trunk line was a plant operation 
or a transportation service. 

The stock ownership, not the use of the ties, rails, 
engines and other equipment, it appears, has been made 
the controlling factor in a number of cases. Carrying 
the theory of common ownership of the mill. and the 
railroad to its logical application, will force the Com- 
mission, sooner or later, to condemn the Pittsburgh, Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie as a plant facility. That road was not 
built as a plant facility for plants that are now part of the 
property of the United States Steel Corporation. It was 
built as a railroad with a view to getting he tonnage 
of those plants. It was bought from the original owners 
with a view to having it under the control of the plants 
along its line. 

If all the manufacturers and shippers along a given 
railroad combined to buy it, the Commission making a 
logical application of the rule about stock ownership, 
would have to condemn it as a plant facility for that cor- 
poration, or else take the position that the use, not the 
ownership of the stock, is to be the determining factor. 

A favorite argument with regard to the short lines 
is to ask whether the lumberman who hauls his stuff to 
the trunk line by horses is to be treated as a common 
carrier. The answer to that is that a common carrier has 
the right to transport goods for shippers in any way it 
sees fit. The test is the service, not the way in which 
it is performed or who owns the rails or the equipment. 

Until the tap line question arose, there was no at- 
tempt to say how far a common carrier had to carry goods 
before being entitled to the rights of a carrier. Attorneys 
for the tap lines in the arguments this week pointed 
out what to them look like violations of the Commission- 
made rule for determining whether a concern is a car- 
rier by the length of its line. 

Back of the whole subject lies the question as to 
whether the Commerce Court exceeded its jurisdiction 
in taking the petitions of the tap lines and the lumber 
companies complaining that they have been damaged 
by the orders of the Commission, through the cancella- 
tion of the joint rates by reason of which they are 
forced, under the Louisiana law, to pay the local rate 
to the junction point and then the blanket rate up to the 
Ohio river crossings. 

The mere fact that the tap line lawyers seriously 
challenge the accuracy of facts made use of by the Com- 
mission in reaching its decision tends to show how com- 
plicated the whole subject will have become by the 
time the Commission makes its decision with regard to 
the terminal and industria] roads in the north and nec- 
essarily, the desirability of having the questions settled 
on their merits instead of having them thrown out of the 
Supreme Court on the jurisdictional question. 

A. E. H. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Electric Vehicle 
Association of America was-held at the Engineering Build- 
ing, New York, on May 27. The program included a paper 
on “The Ideal Electric Garage,” by H. M. Martin of the 
H. C. & A. I. Piercy Contracting Co. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


COAL CHICAGO SWITCHING DISTRICT 


1, & S. DOCKET NO. 196 OPINION NO. 2314 
(27 I. C. C. Rep., P. 71.) 

IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION AND SUS- 
PENSION OF NEW REGULATIONS AND PRAC- 
TICES GOVERNING THE SWITCHING OF COAL 
AND COKE, IN CARLOADS, FROM CONNECTING 
CARRIERS DESTINED TO CERTAIN POINTS ON 
THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAIIL- 
WAY LOCATED WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE 
CHICAGO SWITCHING DISTRICT. 

April 17, 1913. 1913. 


1. Coal consigned to stations on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. in Chicago is delivered to that carrier at Gale- 
wood, a station on its rails within the switching limits 
of Chicago. Heretofore the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul has received for its service from Galewood $4 per 
car out of the joint rate from the mines, plus 10 cents 
per ton on all excess over a given weight from the shipper. 
It now demands 20 cents per ton. The carriers to Chi- 
cago contend that they cannot afford to absorb the addi- 
tional amount over the present $4 per car, and accord- 
ingly filed tariffs in cancelation of the joint rates, leav- 
ing the shipper to pay the Chicago rate plus the 20 cents 
per ton now demanded by the Milwaukee, minus, how- 
ever, the $4 per car which the carriers from the mines 
are willing to continue to absorb; Held, That the result- 
ing advance in the rate to the shipper is not justified 
and the proposed tariffs should be canceled. 

2. Switching conditions in Chicago leading up to the estab- 
lishment of the present basis of charges and absorptions 
in the Chicago switching district, as published in the 
Lowrey tariff, discussed. 


Submitted Decided May 5, 


O. W. Dynes, C. S. Jefferson and D. S. 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 

R. V. Fletcher and C. C. Cameron for Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. 

O. E. Butterfield for New York Central lines. 

James Stillwell for Pennsylvania Co. and Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. 

S. L. Strauss for Grand Trunk Railway system. 

J. T. Averitt and William F. Peter for Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern Railway Co. 

E. H. Seneff and C. B. Cardy for Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Co. 

C. D. Clark for Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

M. F. Gallagher and Colin C. H. Fyffe for protestants. 


Weeg for Chi- 


Report of the Commission. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

Between the stations Galewood and North Edgewater 
within the switching limits of Chicago are terminal tracks 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., here- 
inafter referred to as the Milwaukee. The distance from 
Galewood to North Edgewater is about 12 miles. Between 
these stations are other regularly equipped stations at 
Or near which are numerous coal yards and other coal 
consuming industries to which are distributed by the 
Milwaukee an average of 100 cars of coal daily. The 
Milwaukee performs no part of the line haul on this coal 


which igs delivered to it at Galewood by other carriers 
from the mines in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. The latter carriers will be 
referred to hereinafter as the line carriers and the car- 
riers performing merely the terminal service in Chicago 
as the switching lines. 

Milwaukee has re- 
ceived as compensation for its services in delivering this 
coal from Galewood $4 per car of 60,000 pounds and under 
from the line carriers, plus 10 cents a ton for any excess 
over that weight from the shipper. The average reve- 
nue to the Milwaukee under this arrangement has been 
about $5.25 per car upon an average weight per car of 
approximately 85,000 pounds. The rate to the shipper 
has therefore been the flat Chicago rate on cars of 60,000 
pounds and 


Heretofore for many years the 


under and the Chicago rate plus 10 cents 


per ton on the excess over 60,000 pounds on cars weigh- 
tariffs filed with the 
Commission by the line carriers to become effective Dec. 


ing more than 60,000 pounds. By 


15, 1912, the joint tariffs under which these arrangements 
were effective and to which the Milwaukee was a party 
with the result that the shipper will be 
required to pay, in addition to the rate to Chicago, the 
Milwaukee’s local switching from Galewood of 20 
cents per ton. As the proposed tariffs provide for the 
absorption by the line carriers of $4 per car of the Mil- 
waukee’s charge, as heretofore, the net advance to the 
based on the average car of 85,000 pounds re- 
ferred to, is therefore the Chicago rate plus 20 cents 
per ton minus the $5.25 per car previously received by 
the Milwaukee on the average car, as explained, or about 
3.25 per car. Upon protests of the coal dealers of Chi- 
cago the operation of these tariffs has been suspended to 
Oct. 14, 1913, pending this investigation. The specific 
tariffs under suspension are: Pennsylvania lines west of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Co., I. C. C. No. F-433; the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. of Indiana, supplement 
No. 10 to I. C. C. No, 30; the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Co., supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. A-388; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., supplement No. 3 to 
c. B. & Q., I. C. C. No. 10688, supplement No. 4 to C. B. 
& Q. I C. C. No. 10688; Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
Railroad, supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 1540; Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Co., supplement No. 
2 to I. C. C. No. 36; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway Co., supplement No. 5 to IL. C. C. 
No. 5950; Erie Railroad Co., supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. 
No. A-4415, supplement No. 7 to I. C. C. No. A-4415; Grand 
Trunk Railway system (lines west of Detroit and St. 
Clair rivers), supplement No. 4 to G. T. L. W., I. C. C. 
No. A-1459, supplement No. 5 to G. T. L. W., I. Cc. C. No. 
A-1459; Illinois Central Railroad Co., supplement No. 6 
to I. C. C. No. E-1220; the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
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ern Railway Co., supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. A-2802; 
Michigan Central Railroad Co., supplement No. 6 to I. 
Cc. C. No. 4131, supplement No. 7 to I. C. C. No. 4131; 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., supplement 
No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 3217, supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. 
No. 3217; Wabash Railroad Co., supplement No. 5 to 
I. C. C. No. 2815; Baitimore & Ohio Railroad Co., supple- 
ment No. 4 to B. & O. R. R. coal and coke series, I. C. C. 
No. 722, supplement No. 5 to B. & O. R. R. coal and coke 
series, I. C. C. No. 722. 
Reason for the Tariffs. 


All of these tariffs are the issues of the line carriers 
and are filed because the Milwaukee has demanded that 
its division or absorption out of the through rate to Chi- 
cago published in them be increased from $4 per car to 
20 cents per ton. Twenty cents per ton, it may be ex- 
plained, is the general basis of compensation to the 
Chicago switching lines out of the through rate to that 
city on all commodities except coal, coke and grain, and 
was adopted following extended negotiations between the 
shippers and carriers on the general switching situation, 
which had been the subject of much complaint by the 
Chicago shipping public for many years. Therefore, in 
order to describe the real character and scope of the 
present inquiry, it will be necessary to recite the recent 
history of these matters somewhat in detail. 

The Chicago switching district embraces an area 40 
miles long and from 7 to 15 miles wide. Within its bor- 
ders there are perhaps 2,000 industry sidings and 10,000 
shippers of freight in continuous and great volume. In 
addition there passes through this district diversified 
occasional shipments incident to a population of over 
3,000,000. There are some 40 carriers in and around 
Chicago, 27 of which extend beyond the switching limits 
into long hauls. Prior to 1909 there was no uniformity 
in the switching charges in this district, some of which 
were made on the regular Illinois distance tariff basis, 
and amounted to as much as $40 per car. There was 
also a lack of uniformity in the practices of the several 
line carriers with respect to the absorption of switching 
charges, and it was difficult to ascertain when and under 
what conditions, if at all, such absorptions would be 
made. There was no single switching tariff concurred 
in by all the lines, and it was therefore necessary for 
the Chicago shipper to examine not only the tariffs of 
the switching lines, but the issues of the line carriers 
as well. The result necessarily was one of much con- 
fusion and uncertainty in both the ascertainment and 
application of the ‘proper rate. This condition of affairs 
was finally brought to the attention of the Illinois Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission, in so far as it affected 
intrastate traffic, and that commission promulgated, on 
Nov. 1, 1908, maximum switching rates for the Chicago 
district of $4 per car for distances not in excess of 5 
miles; $4.50 per car for distances of 5 but not exceeding 


15 miles, and $5 per car for distances in excess of 15. 


miles. The carriers secured a preliminary injunction in 
the federal court against this order, pending final de- 
termination of which proceeding representatives of the 
carriers and of certain Chicago shippers’ organizations, 
after numerous conferences, finally entered into a ten- 
tative agreement, in writing, on May 2, 1910, which pro- 
vided, speaking generally, that the flat Chicago rate 
would be applied on all commodities to and from Chicago 
for all deliveries. As a basis for this adjustment the 
line carriers agreed to pay and the switching lines agreed 
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to accept from them out of the Chicago rate, when the 
earnings were $15 or more per car, 1 cent per 100 pounds, 
minimum 60,000 pounds, on all commodities except coal, 
grain and coke. It should be understood that while these 
latter commodities were thus specifically excepted from 
this arrangement with respect to the amount of the 
division or absorption, they were not excepted from it 
with respect to the application of the Chicago rate. The 
switching lines were then receiving from the line carriers, 
as stated, $4 per car of 60,000 pounds and under on coal 
and coke, and there appears to have been no suggestion 
or understanding that they would not continue on that 
basis as to those commodities. These conferences be- 
tween the representatives of the shippers and carriers, 
referred to, continued practically uninterruptedly until 
the terms of this agreement were finally incorporated 
into a single tariff publication, known as the Lowrey 
tariff, which was filed with the Commission in June, 1911, 
to become effective Aug. 1, 1911. Up to the date this 
tariff was filed the Illinois Central and a few other coal- 
carrying roads had not subscribed to the terms of the 
agreement of May 2, 1910, referred to, because of their 
alleged inability to absorb on coal the 1 cent per 100 
pounds agreed to on other commodities, and these car- 
riers therefore were not parties to the Lowrey tariff as 
originally filed. The Chicago coa] dealers thereupon rep- 
resenting to the Commission that rates via those lines 
would thenceforth be higher than via lines parties to the 
Lowrey tariff, the Commission arranged for a conference 
between its representatives and the representatives of 
the respective parties to the controversy, which con- 
ference was held in Chicago in the latter part of July, 
1911. In the meantime, in June, 1911, and at about the 
same time the Lowrey tariff was filed, the Milwaukee 
had filed its loca] tariff increasing its switching rates 
from Galewood to 1% cents per 100 pounds on general 
merchandise and to 1 cent per 100 pounds on coal arzid 
coke, to become effective on the same date as the Lowrey 
tariff, Aug. 1, 1911. At the conference with the Coni- 
mission’s representatives referred to the Milwaukee, upon 
further consideration, withdrew this tariff, and the other 
carriers which had theretofore declined to become parties 
to the Lowrey adjustment, as explained, also at that 
conference settled their differences with the coal-deliv- 
ering roads and joined in the Lowrey tariff, which was 
thereupon permitted by the Commission to become effect- 
ive on one day’s notice. 


Effect of Proposed Advances 


The effect of these suspended tariffs becoming effect- 
ive would be to except coal] and coke from the Lowrey 
basis so far as concerns the application of the Chicago 
rate to the shipper, although it is true, as contended by 
the Milwaukee, that that carrier is merely insisting in 
this proceeding that it be accorded the same basis of 
compensation on coal as it and Chicago switching lines 
in general receive on other commodities under the Lowrey 
tariff. The Milwaukee contends that, even conceding it 
to have been tacitly understood by all parties during the 
negotiations described leading up to the adoption of this 
tariff, as insisted by protestants is the case, that it would 
continue to handle this coal for $4 per car, that under- 
standing was at best but tentative and subject to such 
change as experience in the trial of that basis under 
the Lowrey tariff might demand and is now demanding. 

Even the 20 cents per ton in question is alleged by 
the Milwaukee to be less than the actuai cost of perform- 
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ing this service. A statement is submitted by that car- 
rier purporting to show that the cost of handling ship- 
ments received by it during the period Feb. 3 to 9, 1913, 
inclusive, varied from $5 to $19.39 per car, according 
to the distance from Galewood. It is not contended that 
these figures are correct or that the items of cost therein 
can be definitely ascertained or apportioned with respect 
to this terminal service, but it is insisted that, allowing 
even the widest margin for erroneous bases and theories 
of computation, the actual cost to the Milwaukee will 
much more than exceed the $8.50 that would accrue to 
it on the average car of 85,000 pounds under its proposed 
increased charge. 

It is stated by the Milwaukee that it is not particu- 
larly desirous that the proposed advance shall be borne 
by the shipper. Neither, on the other hand, has it any 


preference that the increase shall come out of the reve- 


nues of the line carriers. Its attitude is one of indif- 
ference as to which of these shall bear the added charge. 

In addition to the assessment of a higher basis of 
rates against the shipper of coal to Chicago than obtains 
on commodities in general under the Lowrey tariff the 
proposed tariffs involve a departure from the reciprocal 
played its substantial part in the 
In this connection attention 


arrangement which 
adoption of that adjustment. 
is called to the statement in a letter of record, dated 
Aug. 5, 1911, four days after the effective date of the 
Lowrey tariff, from Marvin Hughitt, Jr., then freight traf- 
fic manager of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, to 
the representatives of the Chicago shippers’ committee, 
that— 

We respectfully call your attention to the fact that this 
is a reciprocal arrangement, and that any departure from the 
outlined policy will have the effect, of course, of canceling the 
reciprocal part of this arrangement. By this I mean if, for 
various reasons, by state or interstate order, exceptions are 
made, and the agreement is not left in its entirety, we wish 
it fully understood that we will not consider that we would 
be obliged to carry out one portion of the agreement and not 
the entire agreement I am simply writing this as a matter 
of record: not that I anticipate any change in our agreement. 

As stated, the line carriers are not seeking to in- 
crease their rates, and they would not share in the pro- 
posed advance. As to the reasonableness of the Mil- 
waukee’s demand, they express no opinion. Their par- 
ticipation in this proceeding is merely to explain their 
one motive in filing these tariffs and to protest against 
any order being entered that will require them to sustain 
any part of this advance out of their revenues, which 
are alleged by them to be exceedingly low, ever at pres- 
ent. With respect to the general level of coal rates to 
Chicago, they point to the recent increase of 7 cents 
per ton permitted therein by the Illinois commission on 
coal from Illinois and later by this Commission on that 


received from other states named therein. 


Question One of Divisions 

It is apparent from the foregoing facts that this con- 
troversy is one primarily between the carriers themselves 
over the division of the joint rate to Chicago. It is 
deemed unnecessary to discuss the question of the dif- 
ference, if any, between an absorption and a division 
which might be suggested by the difference in the manner 
in which the Milwaukee’s share is taken care of in the 
joint tariffs of the various line carriers. The prime fact 
of importance before the Commission is that the aggre 
gate charge has been advanced to the shipper. It is just 
as immaterial to him how the carriers publish or divide 
this charge among themselves as it is to the Milwaukee 
whether its proposed advance is to be borne by the 
shipper or by the line carrier. The question, therefore, 
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before the Commission upon this record is the reasonabl 
ness of the carriers’ charge from the mines to the Mil 
waukee stations in Chicago beyond Galewood. The bur 
den of proof in that respect is upon the carriers, an 
they have, in our opinion, failed to sustain it upon thi 
record. And we so find. 

We shall not fix the divisions between the Milwauke: 
and the line carriers at this time. There may be some 
question of our authority to do so in this proceeding 
and it is not improbable that upon further consideration 
the carriers wiil settle that question between themselves 

An order will be entered accordingly. 


ORDER. 


It appearing, That on Dec. 7, 1912, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety 
of proposed schedules of rates, regulations, and prac- 
tices affecting the transportation of coal and coke, con- 
tained in the following tariffs: The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., of Indiana, supplement No. 10 to I. Cc. C 
No. 30; The Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., supplement No. 
4 to I. C. C. No. A-388; Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy 
Railroad Co., supplement No. 3 to C. B. &. Q., I. C. C. No. 
10688, supplement No. 4 to C. B. & Q., I. C. C. No. 10688; 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern Railroad, supplement No. 5 
to I. C. C. No. 1540; Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
Railway Co., supplement No. 2 to I. C. C. No 36; The Cleve 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., supple- 
ment No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 5950; Erie Railroad Co., sup- 
plement No. 6 to I. C. C. No. A-4415, supplement No. 7 
to I. C. C. No. A-4415; Grand Trunk Railway system 
(lines west of Detroit and St. Clair Rivers), supplement 
No. 4 to G. T. L. W., I. C. C. No, A-1459, supplement No. 5 
to G. T. L. W., I. C. C. No. A-1459; Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co., supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. No BH-1220: The 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. Co., supplement No. 
5 to I. C. C. No. A-2802; Michigan Central Railroad Co., 
supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 4131, supplement No. 7 
to I. C. C. No. 4131; The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co., supplement No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 3217, sup- 
plement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 3217: The Wabash Railroad 
Co., supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 2815; The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. supplement No. 4 to B. & O. coal and 
coke series I. C. C. No. 722, supplement No. 5 to B. & O. 
coal and coke series I. C. C. No. 722; and that the Com- 
mission ordered that the operation of said schedules be 
suspended until Oct. 14, 1913; 


It further appearing, That on April 4, 1913, the Com- 
mission entered upon an investigation concerning the 
propriety of proposed schedules of rates, regulations, and 
practices affecting the transportation of coal and coke, 
contained in the following tariff: Pennsylvania lines west 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Co., I. C. C., No. F-433, and 
that the Commission ordered that the operation of said 
schedule be suspended until Aug. 12, 1913; 

And it further appearing, That a full investigation of 
the matters and things involved has been had, and that 
the Commission has, on the date hereof, made and filed 
a repert containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and made 
a part hereof, 

It is ordered, That the said respondents be, and they 
are hereby, notified, on or before Aug. 1, 1913, to cancel 
the said tariffs above named. 

It is further ordered, That said- respondents be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required, on or before Aug. 
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1, 1913, to establish, and for a period of two years there- 
after maintain, rates for the transportation of coal and 
coke from points of origin named in said tariffs to the 
points of destination on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway located within the limits of the Chicago 
switching district which shall not exceed their rates in 
effect on Dec. 14, 1912, in their duly established tariffs as 
of that date. 

And it is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forth- 
with served upon the carriers parties to said tariffs, and 
that a copy hereof be filed with said tariffs in the office of 
the Commission. 


PRESCRIBES PULP WOOD RATES 
OPINION NO. 2316 

(27 I. C. C. Rep., P. 83.) 

PULP & PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ TRAFFIC ASSO- 
CIATION VS. CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 

Submitted April 2, 1913. Decided May 12, 1913. 


Rates on pulp wood in carloads from points in Minnesota to 
points in Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan 
found to be unreasonable. Reasonable maximum rates for 
the future prescribed from points in Minnesota to the gate- 
ways and to junction points en route to the gateways, ap- 
plicable upon shipments destined to points in Wisconsin and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan. 


CASE NO. 5327 


Felix J. Streyckmans for complainant. 

J. N. Davis for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. 

R. H. Widdicombe and A. F. Cleveland for Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Co. 

P. H. Welch for Duluth, Misabe & Northern Railway 
Co. and Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Co. 

W. D. Burr, James B. Sheean and Richard L. Kennedy 
for Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 

John F. Finerty, Jr., and Charles Donnelly for Great 
Northern Railway Co., Minnesota & International Railway 
Co. and Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

A. H. Lossow for Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. 

W. W. Manker for Mississippi, Hill City & Western 
Railway Co. 

Report of the Commission. 
CLARK, Chairman: 

Carload rates on pulp wood from points in Minnesota 
to points in Wisconsin and Michigan are here put in issue. 

Complainant is a voluntary association, consisting of 
companies operating pulp and paper mills located in Wis- 
consin and Michigan, which annually consume approxi- 
mately 750,000 tons of pulp wood. 

The mills represented by complainant are located at 
Appleton, Biron, Combined Locks, Cornell, De Pere, Eau 
Claire, Grand Rapids, Green Bay, Kaukauna, Kimberlay, 
Ladysmith, Little Rapids, Menasha, Merrill, Mosinee, Nee- 
nah, Nekoosa, Park Falls, Port Edwards, Rothschild, South 
Centralia and Stevens Point, Wis., and Quinnesec, Mich. 

It is alleged (a) that the rates charged by defendants 
on pulp wood from points in Minnesota to the ahove- 
named points in Wisconsin and Michigan, are unreason- 
able; (b) that the Great Northern Railway, in conjunction 
with connecting roads, is charging on the commodity in 
question from certain Minnesota points to the points in 
Wisconsin and Michigan, joint rates higher than the ag- 
gregate of the intermediate rates, and that such joint 
rates are unreasonable; (c) that the aggregates of the 
local rates between such points are unreasonable; (d) 
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that the absence of joint rates from a majority of Min- 
nesota points results in undue prejudice and disadvantage; 
(e) that the Great Northern charges higher rates on pulp 
wood from points in Minnesota to Superior, Wis., than 
on lumber, logs, lath, poles, shingles and other articles 
manufactured of wood, and that the pulp wood rates are 
unreasonable; (f) that the Northern Pacific switching 
rate of 1.5 cents per 100 pounds on pulp wood from con- 
necting lines at Duluth, Minn., to connecting lines at 
Superior, is unreasonable. 

We may eliminate from consideration the allegation 
under (e), that the Great Northern charges higher rates 
on pulp wood from points in Minnesota to Superior, Wis., 
than on lumber, etc. In Wisconsin Pulp Wood Co. vs. 
G. N. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 594, the Commission found rates 
on pulp wood from Minnesota producing points to Superior, 
Wis., to be unreasonable and held that they should not 
exceed the rates charged for the transportation of lumber 
between said points. The Great Northern complied with 
the letter of the order in that case. Counsel for that 
company at the hearing of the instant case stated that 
it was willing to reduce all pulp wood rates involved in 
the complaint which are higher than the lumber rates to 
the basis of the lumber rates, and that such reductions 
would be put in force as soon as tariffs could be made 
legally effective. 

Where there are joint rates in effect they are in many 
instances higher than the combination of local rates and 
are inoperative, because shippers rebill at the interme- 
diate points through the agency of representatives located 
there, and thus defeat the joint rates. Complainant’s 
desire in this case is stated to be: 


That reasonable through rates be established on pulp wood 
from all points in Minnesota to all pulp and paper mills located 
in Wisconsin and the peninsula of Michigan, thereby throw- 
ing open the entire pulp-wood producing territory in the state 
of Minnesota and enabling the pulp and paper mills to secure 
the supply of pulp wood that is required in the conduct of their 
business, and at the same time opening additional markets to 
the producers of the wood. * * #* 

Generally speaking, the petitioners’ request is that all of 
the Minnesota railroads specified in the complaint be required 
to charge no higher than the Wisconsin railroad commission's 
mileage scale of prices on pulp wood from Minnesota points to 
Minnesota Transfer, Bald Eagle and Duluth, Minn., Superior and 
Ashland, Wis., as a basis for arriving at through rates from 
Minnesota points to the pulp and paper mills in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 

There are some 35 or 40 pulp and paper mills in 
Wisconsin. Substantially all of them are located in three 
groups. The mills in the western group are situate at 
Ashland, Park Falls, Ladysmith, Cornell and Eau Claire; 
those in the central group between Rhinelander and 
Nekoosa, and those in the eastern group between Quin- 
nesec, Mich., on the north ahd Menasha, Wis., on the south. 

From a state ment of tonnage received and forwarded 
by the pulp and paper manufacturers of Wisconsin during 
the calendar year 1911, it appears that 38 mills received 
1,066,419 tons of pulp wood, 340,523 tons of coal, 117,589 
tons of pulp, 178,719 tons of paper stock and miscellaneous 
commodities, a total of 1,703,150 tons received. They 
forwarded 361,105 tons of paper, 153,865 tons of pulp, 
4,649 tons of miscellaneous commodities, a total of 519,619 
tons forwarded. The tonnage of pulp is not duplicated 


in “tons received” or “tons forwarded.” 
Pulp industry in Wisconsin. 


Practically all the manufactured products of the paper 
and pulp mills of Wisconsin are made from wood. Wood 
sulphite and mechanical wood pulp, which chiefly enter 
into the paper manufactured by complainant’s members, 
are mainly produced from spruce and hemlock. Wis- 
consin still has a supply of hemlock, but its spruce is 
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practically exhausted. When the paper industry first 
started in Wisconsin the amount of spruce in the state was 
sufficient to supply the needs of the mills for 10 or 15 
years. After that they were compelled to go to other 
sources of supply, such as Canada, Minnesota and Michi- 


gan. Considerable pulp wood was brought in from Can- 


da, but when the Congress in 1911 passed the act admitting 
news print and other paper free of duty, it had the effect 
of materially reducing the volume of pulp wood exported 


from Canada. The manufacturers of paper in Canada not 
only kept pace with the widening market, but new mills 
were erected. The Wisconsin mills must meet this new 
competition. For many years, although there was an 
immense supply of spruce in Minnesota, no paper or pulp 
mills were located there. Within a comparatively recent 
period such mills have been erected at Cloquet, Grand 
Rapids, Little Falls, Sartells and International Falls, Minn. 
Practically their entire manufctured product is news print 
paper. In the year 1909 only 125 tons of news print paper 
were made by the Minnesota mills, but their production 
has increased to nearly 400 tons per day, and now ex- 
ceeds that of the Wisconsin mills. 

The quantity of news print 
Wisconsin has decreased materially during the past few 
years on accoun; of the free entry of Canadian paper made 
from wood, the export of which is not prohibited, and 
the increasing competition from Minnesota and other 
states. Five years ago Wisconsin mills were making 700 
tons of news print paper per day; now they manufacture 
about 350 tons. However, their manufacture of wrapping 
paper has practically doubled in the same period. The 
importations of news print paper from Canada in 1912 
increased from 9,736,000 pounds in January to 21,994,000 
pounds in November, of which 6,031,000 pounds in January 
and 17,471,000 pounds in November came in free of duty. 
The present importations coming in free constitute about 
80 per cent of the total. 


paper manufactured in 


Competitors’ Advantages. 


Practically all of complainant’s competitors can secure 
their pulp wood within short distances of their mills. 
Canada, Maine, Minnesota, Michigan, and probably New 
York have been able to obtain spruce without going out- 
side of the country or state. Hemlock, which is not ab- 
solutely necessary in the manufacture of news print paper, 
is still at Wisconsin’s command, but has to be transported 
increasingly widening distances. Spruce, which is a ne- 
cessity in the manufacture of news print paper, must be 
obtained elsewhere. In acquiring the pulp wood the mills 
must meet the competition of lumbermen and 
manufacturers of wood products, which would appear to 
tend to increase the price. 


mines, 


In addition to the new and severe competition of 
Canada and Minnesota which the mills of Wisconsin must 
meet, they have been driven out of the Pacific coast 
markets by the erection of mills there, and find it in- 
creasingly difficult to meet the competition of Maine, New 
York and other eastern states, which are close to a large 
supply of spruce wood and enjoy favorable freight rates 
on pulp into middle western territory. 

In 1907 the pulp and paper manufacturers of Wis- 
consin filed a petition against the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Co. with the railroad commission of Wisconsin 
in which it was alleged in substance that the rates charged 
for the transportation of logs, bolts and other forest prod- 
ucts were higher when those raw materials were intended 
for the manufacture of pulp and paper than when man- 
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ufactured into lumber and other articles. The Wisconsi 
commission investigated the rates and its report will b 
found, entitled In re Rates on Pulp Wood, 2 W. R. C. R., 168 
The result of that investigation was a finding that th: 
rates charged by the respondent carriers for the trans 
portation of pulp wood within the state were unreasonab] 
high, and they were reduced by order of Jan. 9, 1908. 

Subsequently the rates so prescribed were attacke 
by the complainant herein in a petition filed with th: 
railroad commission of Wisconsin. A copy of the decisio: 
in that case, as it had not been reported at the time of 
the hearing, was put in evidence in this case. 
announced Jan. 25, 1913, and further reduced the pulp 
wood rates in Wisconsin. 

In addition to the competitive features, it 
that pulp wood is shipped or sold either by the cord or 
by the thousand feet and is cut in lengths of 4, 8, 12 and 
16 feet; that when shipped in the form of logs it is loaded 
on flat cars and when shipped as cordwood it is trans 
ported in any kind of equipment that will hold it. A 
cord of spruce wood weighs approximately 4,500 pounds 
and costs at the shipping point from $4 to $4.50. One 
third of the total cost of producing paper is chargeable 
to the cost of wood pulp, and the transportation of pulp 
wood to the mills adds to the cost of the raw material 
from 100 to 125 per cent of the price of the pulp wood 
at points of origin. 

During the year 1911, 20 mills shipped 29,965 cars of 
pulp wood, which aggregated 886,334 tons, or a general 
average weight of 29.6 tons per carload. The Chicago 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, hereinafte: 
termed the Omaha, shows that it moved, during February, 
1912, 373 cars of pulp wood from Minnesota Transfer and 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., to various points in 
Wisconsin, which weighed 25,439,030 pounds, 
erage of 68,201 pounds per car. 

Complainant bases the rates asked for on the rates 
fixed by the Wisconsin commission in its decision of Jan 
25, 1913, and states: 


It was 


is shown 


or an ay 


for reasonable through rates in this 
that our request be based on 
something of a tangible nature. We have been unable to find 
any case decided by this commission where the question of 
the reasonableness of rates on pulp wood was under considera 
tion on its merits. There are several decisions on pulp-woo 
rates, but we wili show later in this argument that they are 
of no value in deciding the issues in this case. Large quan 
tities of pulp wood are shipped in the state of Wisconsin. The 
question of the reasonableness of pulp-wood rates has been be 
fore the railroad commission of that state on several occa 
sions and that commission has made an exhaustive examinatio: 
of the cost of transporting this commodity. 


In making a request 
case it was found necessary 


Wisconsin Commission Rates. 


Appreciating the fact that we are not bound by th¢« 
rates fixed by the state commission, complainant does 
not offer the decision with that idea in mind, but it says 
that the reasonableness of rates is largely determined 
by comparison and that the decision of the Wisconsin 
commission fixes rates for the transportation of the com 
modity, not in another part of the country, but imme 
diately over a state line, and that these rates, since that 
decision, have been accepted by certain of the defendants 
and applied to interstate traffic. 

Complainant proposes that the distance rates fixed by 
the Wisconsin commission for the transportation of pulp 
wood within the state of Wisconsin be applied, as parts 
of through rates, to the transportation of pulp wood from 
all Minnesota points to Wisconsin mills, by giving each 
participating carrier the full distance rate for its haul 
That is, if the distance from a Minnesota point is 350 
miles over roads having hauls of 50, 100 and 200 miles, 
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respectively, each road should receive the distance tariff 
for its haul. It proposes that this plan be applied in 
all cases except as to the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway, hereinafter designated the Soo line, 
which performs a through service from poigitts of pro- 
duction in Minnesota to mills in Wisconsin, and therefore, 
complainant believes, is entitled to a continuows mileage 
rate only for that service, constructed, for the additional 
distance beyond that prescribed by the Wiscemsin com- 
mission, on the same basis. 

Exhibits are presented, showing as to each defendant 
the joint rates, where there are any from Minnesota points 
to Wisconsin mills; the combination rates; the proposed 
joint through rates to Wisconsin and Michigan points; 
the distances, and the present and proposed rates from 
points in Minnesota to the gateways, such as Minnesota 
Transfer, Bald Eagle, Superior, Duluth and Ashland. 


Minnesota Commission Rates. 


The following exhibit shows rates on railroads operat- 
ing in Minnesota on pulp wood destined to Wisconsin and 
Michigan mills, also proposed rates, in cents per 100 
pounds. The latter rates for distances from 5 miles to 
2°90 miles comprise the Wisconsin commission’s scale as 
found reasonable in its decision of Jan. 25, 1913: 
COMPARISON OF MINNESOTA RAILROADS’ RATES ON 

PULP WOOD DESTINED TO WISCONSIN AND MICHI- 

GAN MILLS, ALSO PROPOSE DRATES, IN CENTS, 

PER 100 POUNDS. 


o a = 
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6 35 2 25 25 16 15 207 2 2 25 1.45 
6 35 2 16 35 25° 15 S242 2 2.7 1.65 
2 #435 3 ck £5 “28 --18-ceeees 82. 29 .-30 
6 25 $ 36 25 18 418 #228 25 25 2 1.75 
303 386 35 25 18 18 235 32 32 32 1.85 
% 2 a5 36 ° 36° 3 18 2.42 35 35 3.4 1.95 
40 8 a 26 S80 82-'3 2.49 3.5 3.5 3.6 2.05 
6 3 35 2.5 2.56 24 24 256 35 35 3.8 2.15 
50 «3 3.5 3 oS. 28 «Se - See So as 4 2.25 
65. 4 3.5 3 3 3 3 2.70 3.5 4.1 2.35 
60° 4 3.5 3 3 3 3 2.77 3.5 4.3 2.45 
65 4 3.5 3 3 3 3 2.84 3.5 4.5 2.55 
70. 4 4 3 3 3 3 2.91 3.75 4.7 2.62 
7 4 4 3 3 3 3 2.98 3.75 cco 
80 4.5 4 3 3 3 3 3.05 3.75 2.76 
oe 3 3 3 { 3.12 3.75 2.83 
90 4.5 4.5 3 3 3 4 3.19 4 2.90 
% 45 45 3 3 cS 4.5 3.26 4 2.97 

100 45 45-8 3 4.5. 3.33 4 3.05 
110 5 5 35 3.5 5 ROT pc 3.15 
120 5 5 4 3.5 5 3.61 3.25 
130 5.5 8 4 3.5 ge on. 3.35 
1440 5.5 8 4 3.5 6 3.45 
150 5.5 8 4.5 3.5 th 3.55 
160 6 8 4.5 4 6.5 3.65 
170 6 8 45 4 7 3.8 
180 6 8 pee 7 3.8 
190 6 9 5 _ 3.8 
200 6 9 5 4 
210 6.5 10 5 4.2 
220 65 10 5.5 43 
230 «= «6.510 5.5 44 
40 466.5 «10 5.5 45 
250 «606.5 11 Bead 4.6 
ia. Ss 4.7 
270 7 13 4.8 
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320 8 13 5.3 
330 8& 138 5.4 
340 8 13 5.5 
aes: 5.6 
360 9 15 5.7 
370 9 16 5.8 
330 9 16 5.9 
390 9 16 6 
400 9 17 6.1 
ae. 5. ee 6.2 
420 17 6.3 
430 17 6.4 
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440 6.5 
450 6.6 
460 6.7 
470 6.8 
480 6.9 
490 7 
500 aA 
510 7.2 
520 7.3 
30 7.4 
540 7.5 
550 7.6 
560 ta 
570 7.8 
580 7.9 
590 8 
600 8.1 
610 8.2 
620 8.3 
630 8.4 
640 8.5 
650 8.6 


From certain points on the Great Northern there are 
commodity rates in effect which were established in com- 
pliance with the order in Wisconsin Wood Pulp Co. vs. 
G. N. Ry. Co., supra, in which the rates on pulp wood 
were found to be unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded the rates on lumber. 

Under Western Classification, wood for pulp takes 
class E rates, and the Great Northern rates generally are 
on that basis. Its rates to interior mills in Minnesota 
are lower than its rates to terminal points, It is testified 
that the rates to mills on its line were established on 
their present basis because it was expected that the road 
would secure a haul out on the finished product. 

The pulp wood rates on the Northern Pacific to ter- 
mina] points were originally established on the basis of 
the fuel wood rates, and, except for minor changes, have 
been in effect for more than 25 years. They were lower 
not only to interior mills, but to terminal points than 
the rates current in Wisconsin at the time Wisconsin 
itself supplied the pulp mills with pulp wood, and rates 
to the mills were established on the basis of obtaining 
a haul on the outbound product. However, the rates in 
effect to-day on the Northern Pacific to both interior mills 
and terminal points are higher than the rates for similar 
distances established by the Wisconsin commission in 
1908, and considerably higher than those established in 
1913. No complaint of them has ever been made to the 
Minnesota commission. It is alleged that if the recently 
announced Wisconsin scale were applied to the Northern 
Pacific it would result in unremunerative rates. 

Soo Line Commodity Rates. 

The Soo line has commodity rates on pulp wood from 
Minnesota points to such Wisconsin mill points as are 
reached by its line. These rates were constructed on 
the basis of an average of the distance rates applied by 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific to their local 
paper mills in Minnesota. This average was used to 
Superior, and the total through rates were made by adding 
thereto the Wisconsin distance rates of 1908. The range 
of these rates is exemplified by the following statement: 


Rate 
Per 100 
Pounds. Distance. 
To Grand Rapids from— Cents. Miles. 
NG 6 uo bie bn bg w tilalg'ess bd 9-0 9-6 peitond eaaue 8 227 
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EE a 'n d's ct 0 Lamba ey Ne CF e Camb Hd 99 > eee ee 9.5 323 
er. s ircga bo > s'wh scien ees so CREM 10 365 
Ec hades 5 5 0d ch 050 bs EOD 40ers 10.5 387 
| RS A Ep PORSCHES Sa Sees oe 11 411 
To Neenah from— 
Ma Sait A Chic Ws PO 6 bc 0 elas Gees & Sb vS 12 480 


In asserting that these rates are reasonable this de- 
fendant relies on Rhinelander Paper Co. vs. M., St. P. & 
S. Ste. M. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C., 104, in which the Commis- 
sion found a rate of 6.95 cents per 100 pounds reasonable 
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for a distance of 188 miles. A rehearing has recently been 
granted in that case, which refers to rates from Michigan 
to Wisconsin. 

The Soo line applied the Wisconsin scale of 1913 on 
intrastate traffic Feb. 15, 1913; interstate from certain 
stations in Minnesota to Wisconsin mills, April 3, 1913. 
These stations are Markville, Cloverton, Kingsdale, Belden 
and Harlis, Minn. Danbury, the station immediately be- 
yond Markville, and Patzau, the station immediately fol- 
lowing Harlis, are both in Wisconsin. In other words, on 
the new extension of the Soo line on which the first five 
stations are situated there is a crossing of the state line 
twice between Danbury and Patzau. We assume that the 
Wisconsin scale of 1913 is applied to those stations be- 
cause they are intermediate to stations in Wisconsin. 

There are no commodity rates on pulp wood from 
stations on the Soo line in Minnesota to Duluth and, ex- 
cept from the five stations above mentioned, none to 
Superior. Class E rates apply, which are, for example, 
in cents per 100 pounds, as follows: 77 miles, 7; 106 
miles, 8: 120 miles, 9; 139 miles, 10; 162 miles, 11; 208 
miles, 12, and 241 miles, 13. 

When the Soo line established the new Wisconsin 
scale on intrastate business, it canceled its distance rates 
in excess of 300 miles. The rates in cents per 100 pounds 
now applicable for greater distances than that are: 310 
miles, 15; 330 miles, 15.5; 340 miles, 16; 370 miles, 16.5; 
390 miles, 17, and 400 miles, 17.5. 

There are three gateways at which pulp wood is re- 
ceived by the Omaha for transportation to Wisconsin mills: 
Minnesota Transfer, Duluth and Superior. Via the Omaha 
in connection with the Chicago & Northwestern and the 
Green Bay & Western the rate for a distance of 91 miles, 
Minnesota Transfer to Eau Claire, is 4 cents, while for 
distances from 192 miles to 318 miles it is uniformly 6 
cents. From Duluth and Superior rates prescribed by 
the Wisconsin commission are applied. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, here- 
inafter referred to as the Milwaukee, the rates from Du- 
luth are either 6.95 or 7 cents; the distances range from 
364 miles to 577 miles, the rate per ton-mile from 2.42 
mills to 3.82 mills, and the rates per car-mile from 4.94 
cents to 7.53 cents. Under the proposed Wisconsin scale, 
if rates were carried out on the same basis, the charge 
for 364 miles would be 5.8 cents; for 577 miles, 7.9 cents. 
The rates from Superior, for the greater distance via this 
line than via the short line, are considerably below the 
Wisconsin scale. Its rates on fuel wood between points 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin range from 7 cents for 200 
miles to 14% cents for 600 miles. The rates per ton-mile 
run from 7 mills to 4.83 mills. Rates are also shown for 
fuel wood and other forest products which for distances 
from 61 miles to 408 miles range from 5 cents to 10 cents. 
This road submits that its rates on pulp wood are un- 
reasonably low, being in some instances less than 2 mills 
per ton-mile and less than 5 cents per car-mile, while 
the average earnings on all freight on its railroad in 1912 
was 14 cents per car-mile. 

As before stated, complainant bases the proposed rates 
on the Wisconsin commission’s decision of Jan. 25, 1913. 
It shows that these rates have been accepted by some 
of the defendants not only in Wisconsin but on interstate 
traffic. 

In tariff issued Feb. 25, 1913, effective on interstate 
traffic March 30, 1913, the Milwaukee established the Wis- 
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consin scale between stations in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
However, for distances beyond 300 miles, the rates in 


cents per 100 pounds are as follows: 


Rate Per 


Rate Per 2 
Distance. 100 Pounds. Distance. 100 Pounds. 


310 6.90 350 .50 
320 7.05 370 
330 7.20 390 
340 7.35 400 

In other words, the Milwaukee, after complying with 
the Wisconsin commission’s decision, made the difference 
between 300 and 310 miles, 1.80 cents. 

March 25, 1913, the Northwestern established the 
scale between stations in Wisconsin and Michigan. Effect- 
ive May 10, 1913, this defendant, in connection with car- 
riers participant in the tariffs, reduced the rates on pulp 
wood from Superior to Appleton, Combined Locks, Kau 
kauna, Kimberly, Little Chute and Little Rapids from 5.5 
to 4.9 cents, and the rate to Rothschild from 5.45 to 4.3 
cents per 100 pounds. These are lower than complainant’s 
proposed rates and result in reductions from Duluth, the 
rates therefrom being made by adding 1% cents to the 
rates from Superior. 

These tariffs, with the exception of the last mentioned, 
do not bear importantly on interstate traffic from Min- 
nesota to Wisconsin. 

The Great Northern has only 37.47 miles of line in 
Wisconsin, against 2,061.25 miles in Minnesota; the North- 
ern Pacific has 87.97 miles in Wisconsin and 572.94 miles 
in Minnesota; the Milwaukee has 1,774.07 miles in Wis- 
consin and 1,241.75 in Minnesota; the Northwestern has 
953.85 miles in Wisconsin and 277.03 miles in Minnesota; 
the Omaha has 771.44 miles in Wisconsin and 431.72 miles 
in Minnesota, and the Soo line has 262.80 miles in Wis- 
consin and 225.19 miles in Minnesota. Practically all of 
the other defendants are wholly in Minnesota. 


The Northwestern reaches practically all the Wis- 
consin mill points, the Soo many of them, and the Mil- 
waukee serves at least nine. 


The only road which produced any testimony with 
respect to the conduct of the transportation of pulp wood 
was the Duluth & Iron Range, which runs from Ely and 
Virginia, Minn., to Duluth, where it connects with the 
Northern Pacific. Its transportation of pulp wood is irrez- 
ular. The movement occurs mainly in February ani 
March and requires a large number of box, stock and 
gondola cars, as practically none is loaded on flat ears 
The average haul on this road is about 60 miles, and 
the average time for releasing a foreign car when used 
in the pulp wood traffic is 8 days, at a per diem of 45 cents 
per day. Ice roads must be constructed through swamps. 
and for fear of thaw the output is rushed over them so 
rapidly that blockades occur. In 1911 there were 14 
blockades on this road. Fully 99 per cent of the cars 
had no lading on the northern movement to be loaded 
with pulp wood. There are no pulp and paper mills on the 
Duluth & Iron Range, and, necessarily, no finished product. 
No shippers on this line have made complaint of the rates. 

In 1909, the Duluth & Iron Range applied to the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota for an 
increase in rates on pulp wood and saw logs. That com- 
mission found that the rates of other companies were 
lower than those in force on the line of petitioner and 
prepared two schedules of rates, one to apply to- Duluth 
and the other to Two Harbors. The rates per 100 pounds 
to Duluth are graded from 2 cents for 5 miles to 4.10 
cents for 155 miles. The rates of the Wisconsin commis- 


- 


sion are 1.35 cents for 5 miles and 3.65 cents for 160 miles. 
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The general freight agent of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Railway testified that the testimony as to con- 
ditions on the Duluth & Iron Range applied also on his 
road. 

Northern Pacific Service and Rates. 


The Northern Pacific provides that on all freight the 
charge between Superior, Central avenue, or Superior 
(east end), Wis., and Duluth, Minn., when received from 
or delivered to connecting lines and originating or des- 
tined beyond those points, shall be 1.5 cents per 100 
pounds, minimum 40,000 pounds. Complainant alleges that 
this charge is unreasonable. The distance is from 4.2 
miles to 12 miles. The switching rate in Duluth between 
connecting rail lines, over Northern Pacific tracks, the 
Northern Pacific being an intermediate line, is $1.50 per 
car. Complainant considers it should not be compelled 
to pay $9 per car to the Northern Pacific for transporta- 
tion from Duluth to Superior, when delivery can be made 
to the Omaha or the Soo line in Duluth at the local switch- 
ing rate of $1.50 per car. In its brief complainant offers 
certain illustrations to demonstrate that it is not an un- 
usual condition that much greater and more expensive 
switching is being performed for considerably lower 
charges. Whether the conditions appertaining to these 
illustrations are the same we are uninformed. 

The Northern Pacific testimony is to the effect that 
the rate, considering the service performed, is unusually 
low. It is required to make one switch movement by 
a switch crew from its connection at Duluth, the car is 
then moved by a road crew from Duluth to Superior, and 
at Superior it is set out by the road engine and moved 
by a switch engine to the connecting road. It is alleged 
that the road service is more expensive than the switch- 
ing service and that the charge is the lowest rate on the 
system for a similar service. The bridge owned by the 
Northern Pacific between Duluth and Superior is the only 
one connecting the two cities. Its original cost is given 
as $1,000,000, and the same amount has been expended 
to repair and strengthen it. In this connection complain- 
ant cites Traffic Bureau of Merchants’ Exchange vs. S. P. 
Co., 19 I. C. C., 259, 261: 


A road is built and operated as a whole, and local rates are 
not to be made with respect to the difficulties of each particular 
operation, charging the cost of a bridge to the traffic of one 
section or the cost of a tunnel to traffic between its two mouths. 


The Northern Pacific relies on Hafer Lumber Co. vs. 
C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 25 I. C. C., 27, in which the Com- 
mission held a bridge arbitrary of 1.5 cents between 
Council Bluffs, Ia., and Omaha, Neb., reasonable. Com- 
plainant states that the bridge is used by the Great North- 
ern, the Omaha, the Soo, the Milwaukee and the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic in handling freight and passenger 
traffic between Duluth and Superior. 

It will be noted that the rate applies not only on pulp 
wood, but all freight. The question is presented in an 
argumentative rather than an evidentiary way, but we 
at least have the fact that the Wisconsin commission pre- 
scribes from 1.35 to 1.55 cents per 100 pounds for dis- 
tances of from 5 to 15 miles. If complainant considers 
1.35 cents reasonable for a hau] of 5 miles, why should 
the Northern Pacific be compelled to reduce its rate of 
1.5 cents for a haul of from 4.2 miles to 12 miles? From 
the view we take of this case, as will hereinafter appear, 
we do not consider from the facts before us that this 
1.5-cent rate is unreasonable as applied to the traffic here 
considered. 

Defendants argue that it is possible to eliminate any 
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question of the unreasonableness per se of the rates on 
pulp wood. They allege that there is no evidence that 
the rates to the gateways are in and of themselves un- 
reasonable, and urge that it is contended by complainant 
that the rates are unreasonable only in so far as in com- 
bination to the Wisconsin points named they exceed the 
Wisconsin commission’s distance basis applied to the same 
mileage. They assert that the rates established by the 
Wisconsin commission should not be given extra-territorial 
effect so as to supplant rates, certain of which have been 
established in compliance with an order of this Commis- 
sion, or are maintained under the authority or express 
direction of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
Minnesota. 


Defendants’ Principal Argument. 


The principal argument, however, of all the defendants 
is that they should not be compelled to equalize the nat- 
ural and commercial disadvantages of the Wisconsin paper 
and pulp mills by the application of rates on pulp wood 
to those mills which will result in unjust discrimination 
against mills in Minnesota located on their lines. In its 
brief complainant states: 


The pulp and paper mills in Wisconsin and peninsula of 
Michigan are built upon water powers that are necessary to 
their operations. In some respects these mills are like railroads: 
They represent large investments and they are built to stay— 
they can not be taken up and moved to other locations. And 
as long as these industries are in existence there will be a 
demand which the railroads should be required to meet—that 
the transportation charges on inbound raw materials and out- 
bound manufactured products must be within the bounds of 
reasonableness that will permit the industries to continue their 
commercial existence. 


The Commission is not invested with authority to 
make the commercial needs of the shipper the foundation, 
of a finding that any rate is unreasonable. 

What rate shall be given to the decision of the Wis- 
consin commission? That commission said: 

The reasonableness of the present rates on pulp wood, con- 
sidered by themselves, depends primarily upon the cost of 
transporting the commodity; but other elements, such as the 
character of the commodity, the conditions under which it is 
acquired and transported, the competitive factors in the in- 
dustries of which it constitutes the raw material, are important 
and will be discussed in their order. 

All these’features were discussed and given consid- 
eration, as were also the aggregate rates applicable to 
the pulp wood and paper traffic in comparison with the 
aggregate rates applicable on saw-log and lumber traffic. 

To our mind, however, one of the most important 
features of the discussion, so far as its use in connection 
with the instant case is concerned, is the expression in 
reference to the evidentiary value of rates in other ter- 
ritories as a basis for determining the reasonableness of 
rates in Wisconsin. Evidence was presented to the Wis- 
consin commission consisting of several comparisons of 
rates on different railway lines in those portions of the 
United States where there is traffic in pulp wood with 
the distance rates in Wisconsin, and the Wisconsin com- 
mission said: 


The rates presented for comparative purposes, however, 
whether higher or lower than the Wisconsin rates, are not 
of very great importance in this case in the determination of 
reasonable rates on pulp wood for Wisconsin. * 

At all events, it is plain from the foregoing facts ‘that com- 
parisons with other pulp-wood rates, though instructive and 
worthy of attention if sufficiently complete, can by no means 
be controlling in fixing rates for Wisconsin. 


If rates in other sections “are not of very great im- 
portance * * * in the determination of reasonable 
rates in Wisconsin” and “can by no means be controlling 
in fixing rates for Wisconsin,” may we consider the rates 
established by the Wisconsin commission, applicable 
wholly to transportation conditions in that state, of con- 
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trolling importance on account of the commercial needs 
of the industries complaining here, by applying in Minne- 
sota the rates established by that commission for Wis- 
consin? Reductions in these rates will fall almost entirely 
upon the Minnesota roads and upon traffic in that state. 
Although complainant asserts that the testimony on be- 
half of the Duluth & Iron Range “is so pronouncedly biased 
as to merit no consideration by this commission,” it is 
uncontradicted, and at least suggestive that conditions 
are different in Minnesota. The Wisconsin basis is ob- 
viously intended to be applicable to conditions in Wis- 
consin. 

The acquiescence of the carriers in state-made rates 
and their voluntary application to some interstate traffic 
adds to the weight which should be given them in a deter- 
mination of their reasonableness on other interstate traffic, 
but the acquiescence here by certain of the carriers is 
of such a nature as to suggest a self-interest which is not 
entertained by carriers whose interests lie almost wholly 
in Minnesota. 

Not Bound by State Rates. 


Complainant admits that if the Wisconsin commis- 
sion’s rates were applied to this traffic “close” rates would 
result, but maintains that the railroads should, on account 
of commercial conditions, transport the pulp wood at as 
little profit as is consistent with the movement of this 
traffic. As was pointed out by the Wisconsin commission, 
the commercial and competitive conditions in respect to 
the paper industries of Wisconsin are “in no wise under 
the control of the particular carriers involved in this 
case.” We have always given due consideration to rates 
established by state commissions, but we cannot feel 
bound to apply to that part of interstate transportation 
taking place in another state the rates prescribed by a 
contiguous state for transportation wholly within its con- 
fines. In declining to adopt the Wisconsin scale as ap- 
plicable to transportation in Minnesota on through traffic 
to Wisconsin mills, we nevertheless consider the rates 
valuable for comparative purposes. 

In the Wisconsin Pulpwood Co. case, supra, we held 
that such a low grade of traffic as pulp wood should ordi- 
narily take a lower rate than lumber, but practically all 
defendants herein charge lower rates on lumber than on 
pulp wood. The testimony supports the findings of the 
Wisconsin commission that pulp wood is worth about 10 
cents per 100 pounds; that it loads heavily and can be 
transported in almost any kind of cars, and that it moves 
in large quantities and helps to create a great deal of 
other traffic. We may assume that its liability to damage 
is slight. The Wisconsin commission says: “In the ordi- 
nary sense, pulp wood can hardly be either destroyed or 
damaged.” Where the joint rates exceed the combination 
of the local rates subject to our act they are prima facie 
unreasonable. From the long continuance of rates a re- 
buttable presumption of reasonableness arises, but 
changed conditions require readjustment. The carriers 
insist that their rates to mill points on their lines have 
been made on the basis of securing a haul on the out- 
bound product, but the Northern Pacific cannot justify 
on that ground such disproportionate differences as are 
shown by the following example: The rates to the gate- 
ways on pulp wood destined to Wisconsin mills are higher 
than to mill points in Minnesota, for the distances given, 
in the following amounts and percentages: 50 miles, one- 
half cent, 20 per cent; 75 miles, 1 cent, 3314 per cent; 
100 miles, 1% cents, 50 per cent; 125 miles, 1% cents, 
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43 per cent; 150 miles, 2 cents, 57 per cent. The pro 
portion of a joint rate should generally be lower than 
a local rate for the same distance, but here that rule 
is reversed. An examination of the previously inserted 
statement comparing rates from Minnesota to Wisconsin 
and Michigan mills with each other and with the Wis- 
consin e@fmmission’s scale develops many inconsistencies. 
For instance, the Duluth, Missabe & Northern is an ore- 
carrying road, 86.82 per cent of its total tonnage in 1912 
consisting of that commodity, and but 2 per cent being 
products of the forest other than lumber. Notwithstand- 
ing this, its pulp wood rates approximate closely and in 
some instances are lower than the Wisconsin scale of 
1913. The Soo line applies these rates from Belden, 
Cloverton, Harlis, Kingsdale and Markville, Minn., to 
stations in Wisconsin. The rates of the Duluth, Win- 
nipeg & Pacific up to 75 miles, are approximately the 
same as those of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern. The 
rates of the Minnesota & International, admittedly owned 
and controlled by the Northern Pacific, and as to which 
the cost and conditions of transportation cannot be essen- 
tially dissimilar, for distances from 30 to 170 miles, are 
from one-half cent to 2 cents lower than those of the 
Northern Pacific, and for distances of 100 miles and 150 
miles are lower than the Wisconsin scale of 1913. 

Notwithstanding the contention of the Great North- 
ern that there is no evidence as to the unreasonableness 
per se of these rates, we fail to discover what factor of 
those upon which reasonable rates are based is missing, 
excepting it be cost of service. 

The testimony on behalf of the Duluth & Iron Range 
was adopted by the Duluth, Missabe & Northern. Not- 
withstanding the conditions ordinarily making for higher 
rates, its rates are the lowest of any in the state. The 
conditions on the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, 
they having their own equipment, greater facilities, heav- 
ier volume of traffic, such as would naturally 
tend to decrease the cost of service under that of the 
former roads. We think there is ample evidence on 
which to base a finding that the rates are unreasonable 
as parts of the through charges on interstate shipments 

That there are through routes already in effect is 
uncontradicted. One witness on behalf of the complainant 
testified: 

Invariably all that moves right from the original shipping 


point to point of destination in one straight movement, and the 
freight is paid at destination. 


etc., are 


Even in instances where the sums of the intermediate 
rates are lower than the joint rates, the movement is 
continuous; the only stoppage, if it may be called such, 
is for the payment of the local rate to the junction point. 

The only disadvantage alleged to be suffered by com- 
plainant in connection with payment of combination of 
intermediate rates is that of reweighing. It is stated that 
when shipments are billed locally to the gateways and 
thence rebilled locally they come under the jurisdiction 
of several weighmasters. Our general investigation of 
the subject of weighing renders it unnecessary to discuss 
that question here further than to say that the fact that 
a through shipment moves under a combination rate 
does no necessitate any more weighing than if it moved 
on a joint rate. 

Complainant insists that the contention of defendants 
that “no necessity has been shown for the establishment 
of through rate from Minnesota points to Wisconsin mills” 
is “practically to the effect that, regardless of this large 
movement of interstate freight, this Commission should 
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exercise no jurisdiction over same.” The Commission 
can exercise its authority over the rates without pre- 
scribing joint rates. The Great Northern and all the 
smaller Minnesota roads, such as the Duluth & Iron 
Range, Duluth, Missabe & Northern, and others, end 
at the gateways, where they connect with the Wiscousin 
roads. The Northern Pacific and Soo line run to che 
gateways, and the Northern Pacific also reaches Ashland. 
Traffic in pulp wood cannot be constant from a particular 
loading point, mile post, or station in or near the timber 
because the contiguous territory is soon cut over. Pre- 
scribing joint rates from particular points would make 
them rigidly applicable from such points. The elasticity 
of distance rates is desirable, and in this case they are 
believed to be the best form of rates to prescribe. 


Rates Prescribed. 


The establishment of reasonable rates to the gate- 
ways will apparently serve complainant’s needs, and we 
are of the opinion and find that the through charges are 
unreasonable because the rates applicable to the gate- 
ways and to the junctions en route to the gateways are 
unreasonable as parts of the through charges, and that 
the rates now in force to the gateways, as applied to 
through shipments, are unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed those set forth in the following 
scale of rates, which are prescribed as reasonable maxi- 
mum rates for such application for the future, and which 
are to be applied to the mileages of the various roads 
from points of origin to junctions with connecting carriers 
and to the gateways in the manner hereinafter set forth: 


Distance. Rate. Distance. Rate. Distance. Rate. 
Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. 

5 1.50 105 3.64 205 5.06 
10 1.70 110 3.72 210 5.12 
15 1.90 115 3.80 215 5.18 
20 2.10 120 3.88 220 5.24 
25 2.20 125 3.96 225 5.30 
30 2.30 130 4.04 230 5.36 
35 2.40 135 4.12 235 5.42 
40 2.50 140 4.20 240 5.48 
45 ,.60 145 4.28 245 5.54 
0 2.70 150 4.35 250 5.60 
bd 80 155 4.42 255 5.65 
60 2.90 160 4.49 260 5.70 
65 3.00 165 4.56 265 5.75 
70 3.08 170 4.63 270 5.80 
75 3.16 175 4.70 275 5.85 
80 3.24 180 4.76 280 5.90 
85 3.32 185 4.82 285 5.95 
90 3.40 190 4.88 290 5.95 
95 3.48 195 4.94 295 6.00 
100 3.56 200 5.00 300 6.00 


For distances in excess of 300 miles the rates are to 
be made by adding 1 mills for each additional 10 miles; 
for instance, 310 miles, 6.1 cents; 350 miles, 6.5 cents; 
400 miles, 7 cents, etc. 

These rates may be applied to the distance each road 
hauls the traffic to one of the gateways, Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Bald Eagle, Duluth, Superior or Ashland, or to a 
junction with a connection en route to such gateway. 

The defendants herein are: Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Chi- 
cago & Northwestern; Duluth, Missabe & Northern; Great 
Northern; Canadian Northern; Duluth & Northern Min- 
nesota; Green Bay & Western; Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie; Minnesota & International; Mississippi, 
Hill City & Western, and Northern Pacific Railway com- 
panies, and the Duluth & Iron Range; Duluth & North- 
eastern, and Minnesota & North Wisconsin Railroad com- 
panies. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Chicago & Northwestern, 
and Green Bay & Western Railway companies do not 
originate the traffic and operate only from the gateways 
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to the .points of destination in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
They are not proper parties to the establishment of rates 
from producing points in Minnesota to the gateways, and 
hence no order as to them will be entered. 

The Mississippi, Hill City & Western connects at 
Swan River with the Great Northern, with which it has 
joint rates on pulp wood to Duluth. Its local rates are 
as follows: Five miles, 1% cents; 10 and 15 miles, 2 
cents; 20 and 25 miles, 2% cents. No testimony was 
produced in behalf of or adverse to the rates on this 
road. Its divisions of the joint rates in connection with 
the Great Northern are its local rates to Swan River. 
Therefore, it contends, that the joint rates do not exceed 
the combinations of local rates and insists that its local 
rates are just and reasonable. An examination of its 
tariff discloses that its rates on pulp wood are lower 
than those on lumber, logs, posts, poles and piling, and 
are the same as those on wood for fuel. A deficit of 
$10,432.78 resulted from its operations for the year ended 
June 30, 1912. We are unable to find that the rates of 
this defendant are unreasonable. 

As has been seen, a majority of the remaining de- 
fendants which operate mainly within the confines of the 
state of Minnesota reach the gateways by their own lines. 
The exceptions to this are the Minnesota & International, 
which runs in a southerly direction from Grand Falls to 
Brainerd, Minn., and connects at Bemidji, Minn., with 
the Soo line, and at Brainerd with the Northern Pacific; 
the Duluth & Northeastern, which extends in a north- 
easterly direction from Cloquet to Hornby, Minn., and 
connects at Cloquet with the Northern Pacific, at Sag- 
inaw, Minn., with the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, and 
at Hornby, with the Duluth & Iron Range; the Duluth 
& Northern Minnesota, operating a line from Cramer to 
Knife River, Minn., where it connects with the Duluth 
& Iron Range, and the Minnesota & North Wisconsin, 
which has a line from Scanlon, Minn., where it connects 
with the Northern Pacific, to Carolan, Minn. 

Except as otherwise specified herein defendants will 
be required to establish from points on their respective 
lines in Minnesota, to the gateways hereinbefore named, 
or to junction points with other carriers en route to 
such gateways, rates on pulp wood in carloads, applicable 
upon shipments destined to points in Wisconsin and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, not in excess of those 
herein found reasonable and prescribed in the mileage 
scale or basis hereinbefore set forth. 

In instances in which it is possible for the traffic to 
move from originating points in Minnesota to Superior, 
Wis., without passing through Duluth, Minn., carriers 
should transport the traffic via such route. In cases 
where the traffic must necessarily move through Duluth, 
and moves from Duluth to Superior via the line of the 
Northern Pacific, the charge -of the last-named defendant 
for the service rendered between those points may be 
assessed as part of the aggregate charge. 


Specific Requirements, 


The Great Northern will be required to establish these 
rates to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and Superior, Wis.; 
the Northern Pacific to Minnesota Transfer and Bald 
Eagle, Minn., and Superior and Ashland, Wis.; the Min- 
nesota & International to Brainerd, Minn., on shipments 
via the Northern Pacific to Superior; the Duluth & Iron 
Range to Duluth; the Duluth, Missabe & Northern to 
Duluth; the Duluth & Northeastern to Cloquet, on ship- 
ments via the Northern Pacific and Great Northern to 
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THE 
the gateway, and the Duluth & Northern Minnesota to 
Knife River on shipments via the Duluth & Iron Range 
to Duluth. The Canadian Northern is a defendant with 
respect to that portion of its line formerly known as the 
Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg, now operated under the 
name of the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway. This 
will be required to establish the rates prescribed 
stations on the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific to its 
with the Duluth, & Northern. 
been seen, the situation with respect to the 
Soo line is different from that of the other roads. It has 
no paper mills on its line in Minnesota; it has a con- 
tinuous line from Minnesota pulp wood producing points 
to at least seven Wisconsin mill points, and has no com- 
modity rates except from a few stations, as to which 
an explanation has already been made, to the gateways. 
By the same tariff that establishes the Wisconsin scale 
of 1913 from these stations the rates from Duluth and 
Missabe Junction, Minn., to stations in Wisconsin are 
made 1% cents per 100 pounds rates from 
Superior. 


road 
from 
junction Missabe 


As has 


above the 


Following our view with respect to the other defend- 
ants, this defendant will be ordered to establish to Min- 
nesota Transfer and Bald Eagle, Minn., and Superior, Wis., 
from stations on its line in Minnesota, applicable on ship- 
ments destined to points in Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, rates which shall not exceed those 
specified in the mileage scale or bases herein found rea- 
sonable. Through rates not in excess of the combinations 
on superior under the rates to Superior prescribed herein 
will be deemed compliance with our holdings and order 
herein, 

An order in accordance with these views will be en- 
tered. 


ORDER. 

1. This case being at issue upon complaint and an- 
swers on file, and having been duly heard and submitted 
by the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 


2. It is ordered, That defendants Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Railway Co.; Canadian Northern Railway Co.; 
the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Co.; Duluth & North- 
eastern Railroad Co., the Duluth & Northern Minnesota 
Raiiway Co.; the Great Northern Railway Co.; Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co.; Minne- 
sota & International Railway Co.; Minnesota & North 
Wisconsin Railroad Co., and Northern Pacific Railway 
Co., be, and they are hereby, notified and required to 
cease and desist, on or before Aug. 1, 1913, and for a 
period of two years thereafter to abstain, from charging, 
demanding, collecting or receiving for the transportation 
of pulp wood in carloads from points on their respective 
lines in Minnesota to the gateways named in said report, 
and to the junction points named therein with Other car- 
riers en route to such gateways, as their various routes 
may run, any rates applicable on shipments destined to 
points in Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan 
in excess of those prescribed in the mileage scale se* 
forth in paragraph 3 hereof, as the present rates on such 
traffic from said points of origin to such gateways and 
junction points are found in said report to be unreason- 
able. 


3. It is further ordered, That the defendants named 
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in paragraph 2 hereof be, and they severally are hereb) 
notified and required to establish, on or before Aug. 
1913, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce Commissio! 
and the general public, by not less than five days’ filin 
and posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the 
Act to regulate commerce, and for a period of two year 
after said Aug. 1, 1913, to maintain and apply to the 
transportation of pulp wood in carloads from points 01 
their respective lines in Minnesota to the gateways aad 
junction points described in paragraph 2 hereof, as thei 
various routes may run, rates applicable on shipment: 
destined to points in Wisconsin and the upper peninsul 
of Michigan, which shall not exceed the following, a: 
cording to mileage, in cents per 100 pounds, which rat: 
are found in said report to be reasonable: 


Distance. Rate. Distance. Rate. Distance. Rate. 
Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. Miles. Cents. 

5 1.50 105 3.64 205 5.06 

10 1.70 110 3.72 210 5.12 

15 90 115 5.18 
4 .10 120 
20 125 
30 130 
40 135 

.50 j 
60 145 
.70 150 
80 155 
90 160 
00 165 
5.08 170 
175 
180 
3. 185 
90 3. 190 
95 3. 195 
100 3.56 200 


3 
3 
4 
4 


5 
0 


2 bo bo bo bo bo be bobo bo 


.70 
76 
g9 
SS 
94 295 6.00 
.00 3 6.00 
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For distances in excess of 300 miles the rates are 
to be made by adding 1 mill for each addtional 10 miles; 
for instance, 310 miles, 6.1 


400 miles, 7 cents, etc. 


cents; 350 miles, 6.5 cents; 


COLLECT ON EMPTY CAR 


What looks like a double comedy of errors was pre 
sented to the Commission on May 29 in the form of a 
complaint of the Swedish Iron & Steel Co. of New York 
against the Bush Terminal and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. One part of the comedy is an allegation 
by the complainant that the carriers involved moved an 
empty car which its employes had mistakenly indicated 
as having a load and collected $82.04 charges, notwith- 
standing that the terminal company had been notified 
that an error had been made on Aug. 12, 1912, the notice 
being given the next day. The answer of the carriers 
was that the car supposed to been erroneously 
sealed on August 12 had gone forward on August 109. 
that is, two days before the error alleged was made. 

In the complaint there appears also to be an error. 
The allegation is that on August 12, through error, em- 
ployes of the complainant inserted on a receipt “C. M. 
& St. P. 52406.” 

In the next paragraph of the complaint it is asserted 
“that car No. C. P. & St. P. 52406, being an empty car 
at time of shipment,” thereby increasing the intensity of 
the query as to what really happened. It is assumed 
that the same car is meant, although in the complaint 
the initials are different, but the numbers are the same. 


have 


AMENDS COMPLAINT. 


The Commission has announced that the complaint 
of the Olson Rug Co. against the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe is to be amended by adding George W. Vallery, 
receiver of the Colorado Midland, as a necessary de- 
fendant. 
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The Open Forum 


A department for the use of patrons and friends of The Traffic World in the discussion of the 
topics which every progressive traffic man, whether manager or clerk, 
has to consider—Contributions are welcomed 


“Henn einer fiir cin Blatt geschrieben hat, a0 wird er ein guter Freund des Blattes.” 


TRACING AND DELAYED CLAIMS 


Editor THe TRAFFIC WORLD: 

I submit the following for “The Open Forum,” under 
head of “Tracing Shipments and Delayed Claim Settle- 
ments:” 

From the railroad point of view, I wish to offer some 
remarks in connection with your April 19 article, by 
Mr. Gorton, traffic manager of the Standard Welding Co. 
of Cleveland. He is assuredly correct in the statement 
that consignees very often inform shippers that they 
have not received shipments, which they actually have 
taken into stock. This is, of course, chiefly a lack of 
system in their manner of recording inbound freight. 

One of the nicest records I know of for a large 
eoncern is a “Freight Received Register.” This is also 
used to additional advantage as adjunct to “Order Record.” 
A loose-leaf ledger is headed with captions somewhat as 
follows: 


Order No. From (Firm) City Articles B/L by 

& Date 

Del’d by Pro Weight Charges Pd in Stock 
& Date check 


The order file should be run numerically, and posted 
in this register; when invoices and bills of lading are 
received they should be entered up under “B/L by” 
and date, if desired; if no bill of lading is received, the 
invoices ought to show road routed via. Then bill of 
lading. should be filed with order, as a ready place to 
locate it. As fast as freight bills are paid on inbound 
freight they should first be registered against the reg- 
ister; then handled through usual routine in connection 
with orders, invoices, etc. 

If a shipment is delayed, and is from a point on the 
same road on which the consignee is located, reference 
to the bill of lading given that road’s agent, with request 
to wire forwarding agent for car reference, where carded 
to, ete., ought to bring results; the same can be done 
where the originating road is an immediate connection 
of the delivering line; they handle such matters over 
company wires.. Certain roads work together; and it 
is usually known over what road the shipment ought 
to arrive. That is another point where the traffic man- 
agers of the large jobbers and wholesalers should perfect 
themselves, i. e., in routing. If they will route the ship- 
ment through, on their shipping instructions (which is 
the bill of lading also) and always furnish consignees 
with bills of lading, then it is very simplé to trace from 
the destination end. 

A few words about putting waybill reference on 
shippers’ bills of lading. I wonder if many of our large 
shippers have ever seen a force of bill clerks in a large 
roads freight office “billing out?” Most of the larger 
lines use billing machines, a departure from the regula- 
tion typewriter. They pay the men a certain amount 





a hundred “tickets.” The object of the bill clerk is to 
slam as many through as he can until the “slate is 
clean.” He doesn’t give a rap if he gets the consignee’s 
name wrong, or even the destination; and, as far as 
properly describing the articles, it is a joke. An ex- 
perienced railroad man can’t make out a considerable 
number of them. 

The writer once had the pleasure of managing the 
“trouble” or “correction” desk in the local freight office 
of a large line. They had some eight or ten machine 
bill clerks, and it took all of his time and one assistant 
in patching up their mistakes. They omitted names of 
destinations beyond junction points; billed “advances” 
instead of “prepaid;” botched up the consignee’s name 
so bad that in a small town the agent couldn’t recognize 
it, and markings on packages probably not available; 
freight being behind, or short. Again, they frequently 
mis-describe the freight so badly that the destination 
agent would attempt to collect a different rate. 

The billing machine is a grand thing, but never 
ought to be put on piecework. As to putting waybill 
reference on shipping tickets; the tickets are stamped 
by receiving clerks, and draymen take them back to the 
shipper at once; the duplicates are not used by bill 
clerks until several hours afterward (after being rated, 
etc.). 

Local freight offices of large roads should use this 
system: A daily register should be kept, with captions 
from the “break-bulk” points, and under same the mer- 
chandise cars for that point entered. When a shipper 
desired to trace a shipment himself, he would simply 
inquire of the “car desk” the car for such-a-point that 
date; if more than one merchandise car, the waybiil 
would have to be looked up; if only one car, that in- 
formation could be given at once, and used by tracing 
agent at the junction or bulk-breaking point. Most large 
roads have a very systematic method of loading mer- 
chandise, which would or could be made to conform 
nicely to this method. 

As to the complaints of shippers about delay in 
claim settlements, that feature is being worked on hard 
by lots of big roads. It takes lots of time for them to 
accomplish anything, however. I know of a number 
of roads who have “investigators’ daily reports” to show 
head of department what he has done each day; new 
claims received, old claims come in with the mail; num- 
ber paid, declined, ete. It takes about 10 or 15 per cent 
of the clerk’s time to keep it up. Then, at the end 
of the month, he makes a “condition report,’ summariz- 
ing the month’s work, and coming down to a division 
of the claims paid, showing some 40 or 50 sorts of loss 
and damage, and 10 to 15 kinds of overcharge, winding 
up with a “cost per claim.” He also makes monthly 
reports of “claims over six months old,” “claims paid 
and unadjusted,” etc. What little extra time he has 
he bats out the claims as fast as he can to make his 
“daily report” look nice. He hasn’t time to examine 
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each claim carefully and take the proper action to dis- 
pose of it quickiy; he has to “make a move quick.” 
The senior investigators don’t average over $85 or $90 
per month; yet they dispose of thousands of dollars of 
the company’s money, and are holding up as much of 
the shippers’ money, too. The railroad company 
a big field of attorneys handsome salaries, who would 
have heart failure if received an average of two 
or three cases or suits a day to handle; yet the claim 
investigator handles a bigger money proposition; han- 
dles a hundred a day, and gets such a small salary 


pays 


they 


that he is always looking for another job. 

The main thing for the big roads to do is to cut out 
piecework in billing and in handling claims; pay a good 
price for good work, and soon, indeed, a big difference 


would be noticed by all. 


May 28, 1913. A Chief Claim Clerk. 


STENCILED LIGHT WEIGHTS 

Editor THe TRAFFIC WORLD: 
For the protection of shippers and 
bulk, let me suggest 
stenciled 


receivers of car- 
that more atten- 


weights on freight 


load material in 
tion be 
cars. 
Section 11, 
way Association, paragraphs A, B, C, D, 
for the light weighing and restenciling of equipment, but 
with rules and 
like to, for some of 


given to the tare 
Car Service Rules of the American Rail- 
E and F provide 
these 


unable to comply 


well as they 


railroads are 
regulations as 
the following 
many 


would 
reasons: 
that have 


year and 


How wooden and steel freight cars 


been in service for three years and one over, 


respectively, have the three-star weight? Comparatively 
few. 

For instance, a new car leaves the shops properly 
weighed and stenciled under inspection and delivered to 
loaded to a foreign line, 
home lines again for 
restenciled until the 
repairs are 


often fail 


the owning road. The car is 


in some cases never reaches 


reweighed 


and 


years, and is not and 
marking becomes indistinct or 
made, and then roads repairing 
to reweigh and restenci] them for the reason that there 


are no scales in the immediate vicinity. 


necessary 


foreign cars 


Cars are too much in demand for roads to be con- 
tinually trying to locate them for billing empty to a 
seale for light weighing, and when cars actually receive 
the required three-star weight period prescribed 
in the car service rules, it is a rarity. 


in the 


Roads charge each other 50 cents for reweighing and 
restenciling cars on their lines, and it is only done upon 
request by the owners, or after extensive repairs are 
made. As an illustration, a car marked for reweighing 
arrives under load at a point where there is a heavy 
demand for freight equipment. The freight agent at the 
time is experiencing a car shortage and is unable tc 
supply the demand. Rather than have shipper complain 
to the state railway commisison, he will ignore the re- 
quest to light weigh car and hold for restenciling, and 
will place it for loading, intending to take up with the 
agent at the point to which he is loading car to have 
it weighed and restenciled when empty. But, through 
the heavy rush of business (and possible shortage of 
clerks) he fails to notify the agent at point of destina- 
tion to hold car for this purpose, and the opportunity 
is lost. 
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There is not always at every scale the apparatus fo 
restenciling cars, and they are often light weighed with 
out being restenciled. The agent who had the car ligh 
weighed will use the new figures in billing, and at th« 
next loading (which will be at some other point) th: 
old stenciled light weight is applied, and in cases where 
the actual light weight-of car is more than what the 
stenciled figures indicate, the shipper is really charged 
for more weight than is actually loaded. If the stenciled 
figures are marked in excess of the actual light weight 
the railroads lose. 

Raiiroads afford shippers the privilege (at no charge) 
to make requests to have cars reweighed to determine 
actual light weights in cases of alleged discrepancy in 
weight, and there have where it has 
over two years to locate a car by telegraphic tracers to 
have this operation completed. Further, it is essential 
that the tracing be done by wire, especially if the car 
happens to be on a foreign line, and the charge, 
so low, makes it an unprofitable operation. 

There are thousands of freight cars that have only 
received the original weighing (at the time they lef 
the shops) that have been in service from 1% to 15 years 
and, taking into consideration the variation of 500 
pounds allowed by the rules, the changing 
of trucks, repairs, wear and tare, and water-soaked wood 
work, all 


been cases taken 


being 


even 


car service 


make a marked variance from the actual light 
weight of a car, and after cars are reweighed it is not 
surprising to find that the light 
where from 500 to 5,000 pounds from the old 
figures on the car. 

Therefore, for shippers simply to accept the stenciled 


new weights vary any 


stenciled 


tare figures on a car, in the event of a doubt existing, is 
not affording themselves very much protection. 
R. L. Lake, T. M., 
J. L. Mott Iron Works. 


New York, June 3, 1913. 


RE-ICING CHARGES 


[Referring to the communication addressed by Ernest 
L. Hopkins to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
published in Tuk TRArFric Wortp of May 24, we have 
received from J. W. Baird, general freight agent, North 
ern Pacific, a copy of a letter addressed by him to the 
agent at North Yakima, Wash., which presents another 
view of the case. In justice to the carrier Mr. Baird’s 
letter is published herewith.—Kditor.] 

St. Paul, May 28, 1913. 

Mr. C. C. Burdick, 

G. A., N. P. Railway, 

North Yakima, Wash. 

Dear Sir.—THE TRAFFIC WoRLD of May 24 contains 
a letter written by Ernest L. Hopkins, who is referred 
to as an expert traffic engineer at North Yakima, to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which attention 
is called to the present method of collection by the 
transcontinental carriers of charges for ice furnished for 
shipments en route to eastern points, particularly New 
York City, on shipments of apples where it is necessary 
to re-ice frequently in transit. In this communication 
it is stated that when shipments arrive at eastern points 
the expense bills are supposed to show not only the 
initia] icing as an advance charge, but also the charges 
made for the icing in transit at intermediate points, and 
that this is usually done, but in many instances long after 
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the shipment has arrived at destination and has been 
disposed of additional expense bills are rendered by de- 
livering carriers covering charges for icing at interme- 
diate points. 

We assume that Mr. Hopkins’ attention has not been 
called to the new tariff covering refrigeration charge on 
earload shipments from Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
points to eastern points in the United States and Canada, 
which is effective Dec. 16, 1913, and which, in lieu of 
the old practice complained of by Mr. Hopkins, now 
provides for one refrigeration charge, which includes the 
cost of ice at the initial point and also the cost of re- 
icing in transit to destination. 

I would suggest that you call Mr. Hopkins’ attention 
to this tariff, as it will correct the matter complained of. 
Under the new plan the expense bill will show the 
amount of the freight charges and also the refrigeration 
charge from shipping point to destination. 

(Signed) J. B. Baird, 
General Freight Agent. 


NEW YORK TRAFFIC CLUB 





,The regular monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of 
New York was held at the Waldorf-Astoria on May 27. 
Aside from the business transacted, the entertainment 
committee provided a high-class and interesting program. 

Two important resolutions were passed and imme- 
diately wired to President Wilson. The text is as follows: 


Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


“Whereas both Houses of the federal Congress have 
recently passed the Sundry Civil Bill whereby appropria- 
tion is made for the enforcement of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, and 


“Whereas, the bill approved as aforesaid contains a 
provision forbidding that any part of the fund thus pro- 
vided was to be used in the prosecution of labor or 
farmers’ organizations, and 


“Whereas, the specific exemption of these two par- 
ticular classes is a practical admission either that they 
are now violating the law, or that they contemplate doing 
so, inasmuch as it is never necessary to qualify a penal 
law by stating that it shal] not be enforced against those 
who do not break it, and 


“Whereas, in the opinion of the members of the 
Traffic Club of New York such provision exempting par- 
ticular classes from the enforcement of the law is unjust 
and detrimental to the interests of all the people, as well 
as calculated to destroy the equality of rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed to all citizens under the constitution, 
therefore; be it 


“Resolved, That the members of the Traffic Club of 
New York express their sincere disapproval of the gxemp- 
tion clause attached to the Sundry Civil Bill, and earnestly 
petition the President of the United States to withhold 
his approval from the act as it now stands; and be it 
further 


“Resolved, That the secretary of the Traffic Club of 
New York be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
transmit a copy of these resolutions to the President of 
the United States.” 

Commerce Court. 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States has 

failed to appropriate the necessary funds for the mainte- 
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nance of the Commerce Court beyond the first day of 
July, 1913, and 

“Whereas, the Traffic Club of New York, with a 
membership of 1,100, composed of the official representa- 
tives of the transportation companies and of the indus- 
trial and commercial shippers who supply the traffic 
tonnage, is organized to promote the mutual interests of 
its members; and 

“Whereas the aforesaid Traffic Club of New York is 
deeply concerned in every agency created for the purpose 
of facilitating the prompt and efficient handling of traffic 
upon a basis equitable to all concerned; it is therefore 

“Resolved, That, for the purpose of securing expe- 
ditious and competent adjudication of the manifold ques- 
tions constantly arising in relation to matters of trans- 
portation, thereby giving aid to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the adjustment of differences and the en- 
forcement of its regulations, it is the sense of the mem- 
bers of the Traffic Club of New -York that provisions 
should be made for the continuance of the said Com- 
merce Court, believing it to be greatly to the interest 
of the industrial and commercial enterprise of the coun- 
try; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Traffic Club ‘of 
New York be, and is hereby, authorized and directed, to 
transmit a copy of these resolutions, together with the 
preamble, to the President of the United States, to each 
member of his cabinet, as well as to each member of 
both Houses of the federal Congress.” 

An amendment to the constitution, relating to quali- 
fication for membership, was also offered for adoption, as 
follows: 

“Section 2. Men whose place of business is located 
within 50 miles of New York City shall be eligible for 
resident membership, subject to the following qualifi- 
cations: 

“(a) Transportation companies; officers and agents 
engaged in traffic and transportation work. 

“(b) Shippers; representatives of firms or corpora- 
tions having control of or supervision over shipping in- 
terests. 

“(c) Officials of transportation and shippers’ asso- 
ciations, members of public service commissions and 
United States government officials, connected with traffic 
and transportation work. 

“(d) Owners or official representatives of publica- 
tions devoted to traffic and transportation interests.” 

The object of this change is to broaden the scope 
of the club so as to permit the election to membership 
of officials and agents of the transportation departments 
of the carriers who have an active interest in traffic 
matters. 

The annual outing will be held at Witzel’s Grove, 
College Point, L. L., July 19. 





RAILWAY REVENUES AND EXPENSES. 

Advance figures from the Bulletin of Revenues and 
Expenses of Steam Roads for the month of March, 1913, 
are significant. The total operating revenues for March, 
1913, amounted to $241,048,818.38; for March, 1912, $231,- 
261,932.76, an increase of 34.35 per cent. Total operating 
expenses for the same months were, 1913, $178,234,166.80; 
1912, $164,197,254.53, an increase of 56.31 per cent. The 
net operating revenues were, 1913, $62,814,651.58; 1912, 
$67,054,678.23. In round figures total operating revenues 
were ten millions more in 1913 and net revenues five 
millions less, or a decrease of 21.96 per cent. 
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SUPPORTS PROPOSED ADVANCES 


Railway Business Association States Facts upon 
Which It Believes Proposed Rate Ad- 
vance Can Be Justified 


In Bulletin No. 13 of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, representing nearly 300 concerns dealing in railway 
supplies, are set forth certain facts relating to the ad- 
vance in freight rates which eastern roads have asked 
to be permitted to put in effect and an appeal for frank 
conferences between railway managers and shippers and 
a liberal attitude on the part of industrial and bureau 
representatives. The bulietin is prefaced by a statement 
from George A. Post, president, as follows: 

“‘Fight’ is not an appropriate name for the new effort 
of the eastern roads to raise freight rates. There isn’t 
any fight about it. It is a conference. Antagonism to 
railways has subsided. Regulation of rates is complete. 
Confidence in the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
thorough. The public views the situation with equanim- 
ity. Shippers, consumers, the press and everybody else 
are obviously content that the roads should make their 
showing if they can and get the advance if they need it. 

“This is progress. It is vastly more important that 
railway questions shall be settled in good temper than 
that any particular rate case shall be decided any par- 
ticular way. It is to be hoped that the country has seen 
its last ‘fight’ over freight rates. 

“The Railway Business Association presents in this 
bulletin two exhibits. One is that the railroad share 
of total new securities issued has been declining sharply 
until it was in 1912 the lowest of the decade, while 
other corporations were issuing their highest. The other 
is a number of extracts from representative newspaper 
editorials breathing a spirit of willingness to consider 
the proposed advance without prejudice. These tw» 
exhibits, taken together, signify first that there is some- 
thing the matter with railway credit, upon which railway 
ability to serve the country adequately depends, and 
second, that whatever is the matter the country wants 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to find a remedy, 
in which there will be general and cheerful acquiscence. 

“In that frame of mind no nation is apt to make a 
serious mistake. The country is to be congratulated on 
having emerged into an era of calm thinking and good 
feeling with regard to transportation.” 

The substance of the bulletin is as follows: 

Lessons learned three years ago by all concerned 
should, and we believe will, make possible at this time 
a procedure distinguished by good feeling, by earnest 
purpose to ascertain what is the highest public interest 
and by conference and co-operation for the best results. 

It is necessary that the railway managers should 
demonstrate their need. It is desirable that shippers 
and the public shal] appreciate the burdens of cost which 
have been and are being laid upon the roads,-the great- 
ness of the task which the roads must perform to meet 
their obligations to the public and the generous allow- 
ance which ought to be provided for doing, on the higher 
scale of operating cost, the vastly greater things de- 
manded by the miraculous growth of our agriculture, 
commerce and industry. Shippers and railroads can aid 
the Commission substantially by endeavoring to reach 
agreements as to the schedules and the traffic upon 
which the increases, if any are to be granted, should fall. 
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The Railway Business Association is not a party t 
rate cases and will not discuss the schedules involved 
in this proceeding. Being, however, deeply interested 
in the welfare of the roads, which are the customers 
of our members, and having on general grounds as busi 
ness men and citizens an earnest desire to promote en 
lightened methods of solving railway questions, we regard 
it as our function to encourage the fullest ascertainment 
and employment of pertinent facts. It would be possible 
for anyone desiring to resist advances otherwise than 
on the merits to make prominent at such a time past 
railway practices which have been criticized and alleged 
current shortcomings of individual companies susceptible 
of an interpretation injurious to the roads. Such attacks, 
indulged in at the hearings or through the newspapers, 
though foreign to the question whether the roads with 
existing revenue and under existing conditions can per- 
form service adequate to the public need, might com- 
plicate the already difficult task of the Commission and 
result in national injury. 

We urge all those who discuss the question to deal 
in authentic information bearing directly on the merits. 
We ourselves shall invite attention to such facts as we 
feel competent to obtain. 


Our study of the credit situation of the roads gives 
a result so striking that in our judgment it should arrest 
attention and demand consideration. The generally ac- 
cepted authoritative record of listings on the New York 
Stock Exchange is the file of the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle. That publication presents early in each 
calendar year a table giving new securities listed during 
the year preceding by all corporations, classifying rail- 
roads separately. For all corporations the Chronicle of 
Jan. 25, 1913, page 241, gives a table covering a series 
of ten years, from which, adding stocks and bonds to- 
gether and segregating steam railroad from all other 
corporations, we get the following: 


R. R. Percent- 
Y ear. age of Total 
1903... 49.2 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 


Total. 

$1,008,179,095 
710,946,400 
1,513,461,550 
1,234,667,950 
996,845,050 
1908... 1,386,885,450 
1909... 2,424,482,585 
1910... 2,047,664,045 
Beie 1,224,449,230 
) 1,816,008,540 


Non-Railroad. 
$ 511,404,695 
246,994,350 
797,954,750 
680,753,900 
582,102,250 
680,222,850 
911,473,770 
, 241,830,885 
721,555,780 
1,470,221,540 


Railroad. 
496,774,400 
463,952,050 
715,506, 800 
553,914,050 
414,742,800 
706,662,600 
,513,008, 815 
805,833,160 
502,893,450 41.0 
345,787,000 19.0 

An analysis of this table shows that from 1903 to 
1909, inclusive, the steam railroad share of total issues 
of all corporations listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change fluctuated until 1909, when it was 62.4 per cent, 
the highest of the decade except 1904. After 1909 there 
was an annual drop in the amount of railway securities 
issued. In 1912 railroads issued only 19 per cent of the 
total for all corporations, and this was the lowest per- 
centage and the smallets amount for any one of the 
ten years. 


In 1909 there were listed by all corporations issues 
aggregating $2,424,482,585. Of this total, steam railroad 
corporations put out $1,513,008,815, leaving for other cor- 
porations $911,473,770. 

In 1912, all corporations issued $1,816,008,540, of 
which steam railroads issued $345,787,000, leaving for 
other corporations $1,470,221,540. 

In 1909, therefore, the railway securities issued were 
$601,535,045 more than the non-railroad, and in 1912 the 
non-railroad securities issued were more than four times 
the railroad securities. 
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The securities put out by railroads in 1909 were 
62.4 per cent of the total for all corporations. 

If this ratio had been maintained in 1912 the rail- 
roads would have issued in that year $1,133,189,328, or 
more than three times as much as they did issue. 

This decline in railway issues was persistent year 
by year since 1909. Corporations other than steam rail- 
oads issued in 1909 securities aggregating $911,473,770, 
in 1910 $1,241,830,885, in 1911 $721,555,780, and in 1912 
$1,470,221,540. Steam railroads issued in 1909 $1,513,- 
008,815, in 1910, $805,833,160, in 1911 $502,893,450, and 
n 1912, $345,787,000. 

In, other words, corporations other than steam rail- 
roads have issued since 1909 securities showing an in- 
crease in every year excepting 1911, whereas thc steam 
railroad issues have declined in every year sinc. 1909. 
The non-railroad issues in 1912 were $558,747,770 more 
than they were in 1909, while the railroad issues in 
1912 were $1,167,221,815 less than they were in 1909, a 
falling off of 337.5 per cent. 

So independent an authority and careful investigator 
as William Z. Ripley, professor of economics at Harvard 
University, accepts as sufficient the fact that “To-day the 
St. Paul Railway cannot sell its 4144 per cent bonds at 
par,” and declares: 


“Reli-f in the form of rate advances must come. 
Unless relief does come from that source, the public is 
going to be denied the facilities and the accommodations 
to which it is justly entitled.” 

Many executives of industrial enterprises whose an- 
nual freight bills are the largest’ have for some time 
felt the danger that a breakdown of transportation fa- 
cilities would cause them losses a hundredfold greater 
than any advance in freight rates which the roads were 
likely to file or the Commission sanction. These mat- 
ters are ordinarily left in the hands of experts whose 
specific job is to keep rates down. This occasion calls 
for first-hand study of the problem by heads of concerns. 

It was evident after the hearings in 1910 that able 
and influential traffic experts looked forward to another 
such proceeding, determined to contribute all they could 
to a friendly atmosphere from which appeals to popular 
prejudice should be banished and in whieh the common 
purpose should be to reach a wise result. 


Traffic representatives of shippers and of business 
bodies are entitled to have at this time the assurance 
that those who employ them are cognizant of the situa- 
tion and will appreciate the reason why the presenta- 
tion of the carriers’ case is scrutinized in an amicable 
rather than in a hostile attitude. 


To the Commission above all is it due that public 
sentiment shal] seem broad and farsighted. There is 
no precise point at which the rate from New York to 
Chicago can be fixed as the only reasonable and equitable 
rate. What would be a wise rate if the railways had 
developed their facilities in advance of the traffic might 
not be at ail an adequate rate if facilities had lagged 
behind and the public wanted the roads to catch up and 
resume leadership. 


In the case at bar facilities have lagged behind. 
Even with the mild weather and unprecedented co-opera- 
tion of shippers and railroads to expedite car movement 
in the fall of 1912, the net car shortage rose to 51,102, 
and the gross number of cars asked for and unavailable 
to 73,745. A winter of normal severity would undoubt- 
edly aggravate this situation into a serious and perhaps 
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a disastrous congestion. Traffic has grown faster than 
facilities. 

Does the public want the roads to overtake traffic 
and go on ahead as in the past? 

This is for the public to say, and it is a perfectly 
proper function of administrative statesmanship for the 
Commission to heed public demand on that point. 

We take it for granted that the railway managers 
will offer shippers the frankest explanation of the situa- 
tion and arrange opportunities for the fullest exchange 
of views.. We are confident that the public now under- 
stands much more thoroughly than three years ago the 
increased operating cost which has been imposed upon 
the roads by wage arbitrations and by outlays compelled. 
under federal] and state statutes, and appreciates much 
more vividly the expensive undertakings which confront 
the roads in the enlargement of terminals, mostly in the 
heart of lrage cities, where land cost is highest. 

This diffusion of knowledge gives reason to hope 
that the public will consider the new application for 
rate advances on the merits and without prejudice. 

; Following the body of the statement are given ex: 
tracts from editorial utterances from some 60 newspapers 
expressing a willingness to consider the railroad plea. 


ON MONUMENTAL MARBLE 


———e 


Arguments were heard by the Commission on May 
15, in the complaint of Chas. D. Blake & Co. of Chicago 
against the Central of Vermont et al., involving the rates 
on marble, building stone and rough stock from Barre, 
Montpelier and other granite producing points in Vermont 
to Chicago and points taking the Chicago rates. 

The rates are 26 cents for monumental stone, 18 
cents for rough stock and 18 cents for building stone. 
It is claimed the rough stock rate should be 10 cents. It 
is also contended that no buiJding stone can be moved 
into Chicago on the 18-cent rate, but that a trade could 
be built up under a 10-cent rate. 

Counsel for the carriers said complainant is a dealer 
in and manufacturer of monuments in Chicago and uses 
the granite from Vermont in his business. Most of the 
granite involved, said counsel, is of a high value and 
a very large percentage is used only for monumental 
purposes. To disturb the present conditions would mean 
the necessity for a complete readjustment of all these 
rates between these points. It is a case of the raw ma- 
terial coming into competition with the finished product, 
and to reduce the rate as asked for wouid tear down 
the industry in one part of the country in order that it 
might be built up in some other district. This would 
allow the western man to undersell the eastern industry 
and would be practically a rebate if the allowance was 
made on the over-run, as asked for. Even with the over- 
run allowance, he is getting an advantage. In fact, they 
feel that ali the complainant seeks to get is an advantage 
over his competitor in the East, and especially is this 
true when he says that the rate on monuments should 
not be reduced. 

Two counsel appeared for the defendants, while the 
complainant was wholly unrepresented... J. B. Blatchford 
ealled attention to the fact that the present adjustment 
applies al] through Vermont, Rhode Island and the Caro- 
lina district, and the present attempt is to deflect this 
business to the middle West. The rates are unreleased 
rates, and no restrictions now maintain as to value, and 
on any basis of comparison seems to be a very low rate, 
and the present is a compelled adjustment. 
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TAP LINES IN COMMERCE COURT 


Extended Arguments from Several View-Points 
as to the Status of Several Short Lines 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURFATI 
Colorado Buildina| Washington, D. C. 

The final hearing before the Commerce Court was 
begun on June 3, in the matter of the Tap Line cases, 
as involved in Louisiana & Pacific Railway Co. vs. United 
States et al. Woodworth & Louisiana Central Railway 
Co. et al. vs. United States, Mansfield Railway & Trans- 
portation Co, et al. vs. United States et al. and the Vic- 
toria, Fisher & Western Railroad Co. et al. vs. United 
States, Nos. 90, 91, 92 and 93, respectively. Each of 
these railroads and its associated lumber interests was 
selected for this final feature of the case because it pre- 
sented distinguishing characteristics typical of other so- 
called tap lines in various parts of the country. 

The petitioner’s side of the case will be presented by 
Luther M. Walter; the interveners, who are on the same 
side of the question as the petitioners, the Louisiana 
Railway Commission, by Wylie M. Barrow, assistant at- 
torney-general for the state of Louisiana; Dr. Chas. W. 
Needham for the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
James L. Coleman for the Santa Fe; Blackburn Esterline 
for the United States; other counsel present are R. Wal- 
ton Moore, Chas Drayton; H, M. Garwood, also Ferguson, 
for the Long-Bell lumber interests. It was decided that 
Mr. Walter should make the opening and closing argu 
ments, to be followed by the interveners, after which the 
government and the Commission, as well as the inter- 
ested carriers, will vindicate their position in the matter. 

In opening, Mr. Walter said that, while the case is 
one with vast ramifications, yet the issues narrow down 
when it comes to the question of the law. The cases, it 
decided, could be all argued as one, so far as the 
questions of law were concerned, but the facts as to 
each of the four cases were to be considered separately. 
The “Tap Line” case, said Mr. Walter, is one of some 
antiquity. It goes back a good many. years and has had 
many phases, both in the investigations and the deci- 
sions. The question goes back to the right of common 
ownership in the lumber companies and in the railroads, 
and their right to engage in both businesses at the same 
time and upon the same basis, as though they were not 
interested in each other. The territory involved is one 
of both production and consumption. The territory is 
that of the yellow pine production of the Southwest. The 
Commission has held that the service of transporting 
the logs over the lines of railroad from the forest and 
the mill is not transportation by a common carrier, and 
it deprived the carriers involved in this proceeding 
from the right to participate in joint through rates over 
through routes, and in doing this they have denied the 
petitioners the right to ship out their products to all 
parts of the United States on joint through rates. 


Briefly stated, the arguments put forth at consid- 
erable length by Mr. Walter, are that the service per- 
formed by the petitioner railroads is a service of trans- 
portation by a common carrier railroad within the mean- 
ing of the Act to regulate commerce; that they are not 
plant facilities and do not perform a plant facility service 
for the lumber companies; that there was no evidence 
before the Commission upon which it could base its find- 
ings that the participation by the tap lines in joint rates 
upon the logs and lumber of the petitioner lumber com- 
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panies constitutes an undue and unreasonable preferenc: 
er subjects any party to unjust discrimination within t! 
meaning of the Act to regulate commerce; that the Con 
mission’s order itself results in undue and unjust di 
crimination and unreasonable prejudice such as never e) 
isted under conditions previous to the time of the Con 
mission’s order, both as to the carriers and to the shi 
pers, and that the order deprives the petitioners of thei 
rights under the constitution of the United States. 

He argues that the service performed by each of th: 
carriers parties to this complaint is a service of trans 
portation by a common carrier and within the meanin; 
of the Act to regulate commerce; that they are not plant 
facilities, and that they do not perform a plant facility 
service; that there was no evidence upon which the Con 
mission could base its finding that the participation b) 
the railroads named in the complaint in joint rates upo! 
the logs and lumber of the petitioner lumber companies 
constitutes an undue and unreasonable prejudice or sub 
jects any party to unjust discrimination within the mean 
ing of the Act to regulate commerce, and that, arbitrarily 
at one fell swoop, the Commission undertakes to deter 
mine that ninety-nine tap line railroads are to be divided 
into three classes, (1) common carriers as to all traffic 
which they transport; second, that they are common car 
riers as to the non-proprietary materials which they trans 
port, and third, that they are not common carriers at all, 
and this, notwithstanding the fact that all of the carriers 
involved are performing all the duties and meeting all 
the obligations of common carriers. He went in great 
detail into the history of each case, and drew the d 
ductions which the evidence afforded; he also argued that 
the Commission had decided the case not only upon what 
was in evidence, but on matter which was not at all a 
part of the record, a method which the Supreme Court 
of the United States has said cannot be evoked in dé 
ciding any particular case, but that it must be decided 
upon the facts as disclosed by the record. 

Continuing his argument, Mr. Walter outlined on a 
map prepared for the purpose the position of the fou 
petitioner railroads, the places served and thei! 
points of connection with the trunk lines. The develop 
ment of the country by the trunk lines has been mainl) 
north and south; they are the St. Louis, Iron Mountai: 
& Southern, the Frisco lines, Kansas City Southern and 
the Texas Pacific, all of whom have gone down int 
this country by two methods, first, by the purchase o 
short lines of railroad and linking them up. Of the 
four petitioners, the Mansfield Railway & Transportatio! 
Co. extends from Mansfield to Sabine River; it has 
branches connecting with the Kansas City Southern and 
the Texas Pacific; this road was incorporated in 188 
by the citizens of Mansfield to get their products ou 
and their supplies in from the trunk lines, which, as 
result of some dispute, had left the town of Mansfield 
high and dry as to transportation facilities. It ha 
grown from an original of two miles to 15 or 16 miles 

The Victoria, Fisher & Western extends from Vi« 
toria on the Texas & Pacific to Sabine, where it connect: 
with the Kansas City Southern; it was built in 190 
The Louisiana & Pacific Railway extends from De Ritte 
to Lake Charles, with branch lines extending east an: 
west. That railway was incorporated in 1904: it cor 
nects with the Kansas City Southern, with the Frisc: 
system, with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
with the Santa Fe at De Ritter and with the Souther 
Pacific. 

The Woodworth 
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La More some 20 miles. The situations in all these four 
eases are not identical, although in each case the lum- 
ber company owning some of the stock in the railroads 
has its mills located on the lines of that road. The 
forests from which the logs are drawn are also located 
in the territory served by the carriers named. Al] of 
the tap lines tramsport logs; all of them transport lum- 
ber, and, as to the differences between the circum- 
stances and conditions, Mr. Walter took each case in 
cetail. 

Before going into the individual aspects of the case, 
however, Mr. Walter briefly referred to the conditions 
out of which this case arose. In the Star Grain case, 
out of which this developed, certain of the trunk lines 
had undertaken to cancel out their joint through routes 
and rates. The Commission heard those cases and made 
certain announcements, and in that case discussed at 
some length the tap line situation. It has been impos- 
sible, said Mr. Walter, to find the origin of the term 
“tap line,”’ which has been used by some as a term 
almost of ignominy, but it probably grew out of the fact 
that it tapped the main line, and, as suggested by one 
of the judges, also from the fact that it tapped the 
forests. 

In the supplemental reports handed down in that 
case the Commission stated that the participation in 
joint through rates was not unlawful, but before there 
should be such participation in joint through rates there 
must be a bonafide service on the part of the tap lines 
as common carriers. This led to the suggestion that 
there should be incorporation, on the part of the tap 
lines, and it was in response to the suggestion made by 
the Commission in that case that many of the tap lines 
became incorporated. However, in the tap line case, the 
Commission has held that incorporation is not a neces- 
sary element to constitute a road a common carrier, but 
that there may be individual ownership and yet there 
may be the performance of common carrier duties. The 
incorporation was done for two reasons, first to meet 
the views of the Commission, and, second, to better per- 
form their services to the public. The railway commis- 
sions in Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana have very strict 
laws and requirements as to common carriers, and all 
these obligations have been fully met, not only by the 
four petitioner roads, but by the others involved in this 
case. And the Commission, in coming to its decision 
that they were not common carriers, has not come to 
it on any theory that they have not fulfilled those re- 
quirements; it could not, because in the case of the 
four petitioning roads there has been the very fullest 
compliance. 

After the announcement of the Commission in the 
supplemental] decision in the Star Grain case, the railroads 
canceled out their joint rates with some one hundred tap 
lines, their reason therefor being that the Commission had 
decided that the situation was unlawful. The Commission 
suspended those concellations, and left in all the joint rates 
during the pendency of this case, from 1910 to 1912, on 
logs and forest products over all the tap lines. The Com- 
mission first suspended these rates for the statutory period 
of 120 days and in the meantime entered upon the series 
of hearings, the first of which was held at New Orleans 
before Commissioner Harlan. Technically they hold that 
the hearings were not complete, but that feature of the 
matter is not brought in issue at this time; however, he 
felt it worth while to cal] the attention of the court to one 
fact; whereas witnesses in cases coming up for hearing 
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before the Commission are usually examined first by their 
own lawyer, in this case they were summarily placed on 
the stand and the examination was made by an examiner 
for the Commission, and the transaction, he stated, was 
more in the nature of an inquisition than of an examina- 
tion. The attorney for the Commission asked any ques- 
tions he chose. While, in reply to an inquiry from Judge 
Knapp, he stated that he did not want at this time to 
make a claim that there had not been a full hearing, what 
they do want is to have the court determine whether or 
not the Commission has a right to say to these roads, you 
are not common carriers. He submitted that this case did 
not involve a matter of discretion. The Commission has 
said that the only reason upon which it bases its con- 
clusions is that the services which are performed by these 
roads is not that of a common carrier. They do not base 
their decision upon any exercise of discretion, The Com- 
mission said in its decision that “the tracks and equipment 
with respect to the industry of the several proprietary 
companies are plant facilities, and that the service per- 
formed therewith for the respective proprietary lumber 
companies in moving logs to their respective mills and 
performed therewith in moving the products of the mills 
to the trunk line is not a service of transportation by a 
common carrier, but is a plant service by a plant facility, 
and that any allowances or divisions out of the rate on 
account thereof are unlawful and result in undue and 
unreasonable preferences and unjust discriminations as 
found in the reports,” and on that the Commission divided 
ninety-nine tap lines into three groups. 

Mr, Walter also urged that the Commission has erred 
when it decided that evidence which had been taken for 
the four carriers parties to this complaint before the 
courts could not be admitted. The law provides that 
no one can transport without a tariff on file, or offer to 
do so; and if they cannot haul, certainly they cannot 
have transportation therefor. This involves the actual 
existence of these railroads. It is useless for the Com- 
mission to say that the carriers have ignored the deci- 
sion of the Commission because they have gone ahead 
and filed their tariffs. It was obligatory, if they desired 
to continue in business, that they should file their tar- 
iffs, and they feel that they have the right te take testi- 
mony with reference to the filing of those tariffs, and 
that the testimony thus taken should be considered. We 
can rest our case, he said, on the findings of fact made 
by the Commission, so far as the record supports those 
findings of fact. The errors that have crept in may 
have been wholly unintentional, because, in the multi- 
plicity of its work, the Commission may not have been 
able carefully to examine into all the affairs of the 100 
railroads involved in these proceedings. 


Continuing, and with special reference to the Louisi- 
ana and Pacific, in which R. A. Long owns 70 per cent 
of the stock, and also owns the petitioner lumber com- 
panies situated along that line. As the record disclosed, 
said Mr. Walter, in the testimony before the Commis- 
sion, there are stockholders in the lumber company 
which have no interest at all in the railroad. They own 
several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of stock in the 
lumber companies, and yet the effect of the order on 
this railroad is to compel these stockholders to pay the 
local rate of 5 cents to the trunk line and then pay the 
St. Louis 19-cent rate; in other words, the stockholders 
in the lumber company who are not stockholders in 
the railroad are compelled to pay 5 cents more to 
get their lumber to market. There is a common rate of 
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19 cents on all this lumber, whether it originates at 
Little Rock or at Galveston, and it applies over all lines 
of railroad in that entire territory that file their tariffs. 
In other words, the service performed in hauling the lum- 
ber from Galveston to St. Louis is twice as far as from 
Little Rock, and yet, under the order in this case, where 
there is perhaps only three miles difference, they are 
compelled to pay the full local rate, although the service 
performed is no greater. To deny those who own no 
stock in the railroad the right to ship at the 19-cent rate 
because their associates are interested in both the lum- 
ber companies and the railroad, we submit, said Mr. 
Walter, is high handed in the extreme. And there will 
soon come a time when they will be unable to compete 
in the markets wherein their lumber is sold. 

The fact that the owners of the Louisiana & Pacific 
sold the line to its present owners and retained an 
easement in the property which gives them the right to 
operate their trains over to Lake Charles is not by 
any means an unusual ‘circumstance, because to-day 
everywhere the railroads make leases and trackage con- 
tracts and, so far as the railroads are concerned, and 
no matter how they are operated, it makes no difference. 
The Act to regulate commerce takes notice, itself, of 
that situation. Yet the Commission undertakes to say 
that because you do not own the line in fee simple, you 
have no right to operate over it. Yet the Louisiana & 
Pacific pays 60 per cent of the cost of operation and 
a trackage charge in addition. This action of the Com- 
mission, if enforced, would deny to every railroad the 
right to lease its right-of-way. The distance from De 
Ritter to Lake Charles is 46 miles. The Commission 
says it is a “peculiar property.” It points out that there 


are many miles of logging roads with which it is con- 
nected and which are not incorporated; yet this is equally 


true of every road in the country affording trackage 
rights to the industrial plants along its line. 

Passing, in turn, to the different conditions govern- 
ing each of the roads, Mr. Walter said the Commission 
had before it the record in these four cases: it had 
countless exhibits; each individual line was examined. 
Many of these tap line railroads are operated by men 
who, while perfectly familiar with the work they are 
doing, know nothing of the operation of a railroad in 
the technical sense with which the trunk line men and 
the Commission are thoroughly familiar, and men were 
put on the stand to answer technical questions with 
which they are utterly unfamiliar; and around an ex- 
amination of this kind there is an atmosphere in which 
the lumbermen cannot do themselves the justice which 
an experienced railroad man would do. The result is 
clearly seen in this record, in which there occur from 
time to time expressions which do not accurately rep- 
resent the situation as it existed, and, as an example, it 
is only necessary to call attention to a statement by an 
official of the Mansfield Railway & Transportation Co., 
to the effect that they had no milling-in-transit privileges 
over their road, when, as a matter of fact, their tariffs 
containing milling-in-transit rates were on file with the 
Commission at the time. 

Continuing, Mr. Walter said the term “allowance” has 
become something of a misnomer. A divis‘on is not an 
allowance, and it is a division, and not an allowance which 
the tap lines receive. An allowance is a certain amount 
paid for some outside service, as, for examp’e, an allowance 
made for the furnishing of grain doors, and many other 
things of a similar character; bit where a 19 cent rate is 
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published, the matter of its division is not in any sens 
an allowance, it is a share and a division of the earning 
and while the division is not a subject over which t 
Commission has necessarily the control, and of which i 
not always familiar, yet there are many such divisions « 
file with the Commission. They are a matter of contra 
and when the carriers fail to agree as to the divisions, t! 
Commission can and often does step in and stipulate wha 
the divisions for the service shall be. This the Commi 
sion could have done in the tap line cases and has dor 
in some of them. 

“The proper step at this time,” said Mr. Walter, “ 
to call attention to the Commission’s decisions on the ge! 
eral questions. In that way we can understand the point 
of view which the Commission takes as to these varying 
circumstances. We recognize that the Commission was 
confronted with a serious situation. There were wrongs 
going on throughout the yellow pine territory; there wer: 
discriminations; perhaps there were, in some instances 
excessive divisions, but all that could have been corrected 
by the Commission without going to this extreme. Th: 
only reason for the decision was the partial joint ownership 
between the lumber companies and the railroads. 

Continuing, Mr. Walter said that he would not ask 
the court to read the entire record before it, but 
would ask that they call on the Commission to poin 
out where, in the record, the service performed by the 
these cases is one of manufacture and 
plant facility service and not a transportation servi«: 
It cannot be found, he said, and even if it could b 
found that the movement of the lumber to the mill b; 
the tap line to the main line, yet, in a very recent 
case the Commission has held that a refund cculd be 
made for that service, whenever three cars of log 
moved in for one of lumber moving out. The carriers 
may provide in their tariffs, and they had so provided, 
that a charge from A to B for hauling logs is 6 cents, 
and when the car of lumber goes out for three cars of 
logs, there can be a refund of the 6 cents. The Com 
mission in its decision did not undertake to say that 
milling in transit was unlawful; on the contrary, it has 
recognized that it may be applied, not only as to lum 
ber, but to grain, steel and other commodities. 

Mr. Walter said that much appeared in the decision 
of the Commission which did not appear in the record 
of the case or in the evidence, and much of which does 
not apply at all to the lumber lines in the territory) 
involved; for instance, it is said that less than one-hal! 
of the lines involved received any allowance; there is 
nothing to show this, and the Supreme Court has said 
that when a case is decided it can only be on the record 
made in that case. Referring to the gradual growth 
and evolution of thé business, Mr. Walter said it must 
be governed by the circumstances in-each individual! 
case. He further said that this tap line matter is sim 
ply a phase of the very much larger questions which 
are now confronting the Commission, and which it still 
has under consideration. 


earriers in 


At the Wednesday morning session of the arguments 
before the Commerce Court Blackburn Esterline argued 
the case from the standpoint taken by the United State: 
His argument, in part, was as follows: 

“We have here four separate and distinct records in 
four separate and distinct cases. Each case, as I view 
it, has its own peculiar facts. The principles of law 
which control are substantially the same in aljl four 
cases. In endeavoring to present the case for the govern- 
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ment I shall not take time to argue at any length the 
record in the tap line cases, as a whole, but shall confine 
myself more particularly to what the Commission did in 
these four cases, and leaving out all reference to other 
cases. 

“Taking up first the case of the Louisiana & Pacific, 
I shall endeavor to present the facts of law on that 
case. 

“Four lumber companies were organized in 1906, 
under the law of Missouri, for the purpose of purchasing 
and selling lumber. These four lumber companies were 
under a single domination and control. They have said 
here that there were stockholders in the railroad and in 
the lumber companies which did not have a common 
ownership.” 

He proceeded to go into the matter of the individual 
stock ownership, the outside ownership, he said, being 
immaterial, although he was interrupted by Judge Gar- 
wood long enough to say that the outside ownership 
amounted to about $1,600,000. Judge Needham jumped 
into the ease at that point and said that fact was en- 
tirely outside the record in the case, as it was made up 
at the time of the hearing. 

Mr, Mack asked what they would claim, even if it be 
proved that there was an insignificant ownership. What 
do you think that demonstrates, he asked, provided there 
is good faith in the construction and operation of the 
roads? 

Mr. Esterline replied that it demonstrated that they 
got the lumber companies and the railroads together, so 
interlocked that they could send out for the trunk line 
railroads and dictate their bargain to them as to the 
divisions of the rates. The management and the stock- 
holdership is so interlocked that it became possible for 
them to do this thing. 

Judge Mack: You would not want to be understood as 
condemning the intelocking per se? 

Mr. Esterline: No, but the Commission did not so find. 
But with these four lumber companies with their complete 
ownership and domination, the Louisiana & Pacific was 
organized and remained until 1906, with the same stock- 
holders as the lumber company and under the same man- 
agement. They organized the railroad company and dis- 
tributed its stock among the same people, R. A. Long 
holding $40,000 out of the $50,000 capital stock. There is 
also the Long-Bell Co. as a holding company, so that there 
are now six companies operating under a single office in 
the R. A. Long Building in Kansas City, with a single 
auditor drawing five or six separate salaries, and for that 
reason they must be considered as just one institution. 


There was an object in the reorganization in 1906. 
Prior to that time they transacted their business directly 
with the trunk line railroads; there wasn’t any railroad 
lumber company between them. The allowances were 
made direct to the lumber company. In 1906, when this 
railroad company was incorporated, there were five com- 
panies in there competing for this lumber business, and 
all of those railroads ran their own locomotives down 
to the plants of these mill companies and switched the 
cars out. When the L. & P. was organized it took over 
these disconnected spurs of the lumber companies. He 
outlined the condition at great length, and especially 
dwelt on the feature of the control over the divisions 
of the rates which the lumber companies thus acquired, 
which he termed as nothing more or less than a con- 
tinuance of the old form of rebating, under another name. 

From questions propounded by various members of 
the bench it is quite evident that the matter of the di- 
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visions will not be a controlling factor. As Judge Knapp 
remarked, there is no question but that the allowances 
are illegal; but, even so, the Commerce Court is not 
the place, nor this the proceeding, in which to settle 
that phase cf the situation. 

The matter to be determined is whether or not they 
are common carriers, and whether they have done any- 
thing to vitiate their right to be so considered, and it 
is very evident that this is the only phase of the matter 
on which the court will consider the question. Mr. Ester- 
line takes the position that the fact that the railroads 
were built by money belonging to the lumber companies, 
that they have attempted to and have secured these 
illegal allowances proves that they are nothing but plant 
facilities, and they would have no soul to stand alone 
were it not for their connection with the lumber com- 
panies; that by the circumstances they have developed 
they have been able to control the division of the rates, 
th erouting of the lumber, have been able to dictate the 
amount of the divisions of the rates which they should 
receive for this service, have been able to hold cars 
without the payment of demurrage, have been able to se- 
cure and use passes to which they would not have been 
otherwise entitled, and that in every way possible they 
have demonstrated that they are not common carriers 
and have no standing as such, and that they are not 
really the petitioners in the case, otherwise the lumber 
companies would not be here as the sole petitioners rep- 
resented in the case. 

He further maintained that the incorporation of these 
plan facilities and the bargaining of their traffic was done 
on the basis of secret divisions; that the plea that they 
were made for the securing of better railroad facilities 
was merely a device; that they have illegally bargained 
for the disposition of their traffic to the elimination of 
competition in rates, and that the exemption from their 
contracts fixing divisions on all commodities other than 
lumber demonstrated that the contracts are not railroad 
operating contracts, but contracts made for the purpose of 
favoring particular shippers, and by reason of which dis- 
criminations and preferences result to the lumber com- 
panies; that the failure of the trunk lines to answer the 
summons and to rest upon the pleadings put in by the 
government is another confession that they knew these 
contracts were illegal] and that they will be glad to be re- 
lieved from them, notwithstanding it was argued yester- 
day that the trunk lines stand ready and willing to fulfill 
their contracts. He asked what else there would be for 
them to do if the contracts were to be declared legal. 


RULING RESCINDED 


The ruling of the Commission in conference on April 
8, that the term “families,” as contained in the pass 
provisions of paragraph 5 of section 1 of the Act to 
regulate commerce, does not include nurses who may be 
in attendance upon and traveling with a railway employe 
who is entitled to free transportation, has been re- 
scinded by the Commission. 

The Commission explains that the determination of 
the matter is governed by the definition of the term 
“families” as contained in rule 95 (c) of Conference Rul- 
ings, Bulletin No. 6; in other words, the household serv- 
ant employed, bona fide, may be a nurse or a cook or 
other household servant. 

Conforming to its uniform practice with respect to 
such questions, the Commission declines to determine 
whether particular individuals are eligible to receive free 
transportation. 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREN 
Co.orado Building, Washington, D. C. 
By an order entered May 29, in I. and S. Docket No. 
268, the Commission suspended until Sept. 29, 1913, the 
operation of certain schedules in the following tariffs 
which were to have become effective June 1, 1913, except 
as noted: 
The Baltimore & Ohio 
Supplement No. 15 to I. C. C. No. 6755 
The Hocking Valiey Railway Co.— 
Supplement No. 23 to I. C. C. No. 1442. 
Supplement No. 24 to I. C. C. No. 1442 
The Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co.— 
Supplement No. 8 to I. C. C. No. 78. 
The Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Co.— 
Supplement No. 10 to I. C. C. No. 1828, effective June 
2, 1913. 
The Zanesville & Western Railway Co. 
Supplement No. 11 to I. C. C. No. 300, effective June 
2, 1918. 


It was proposed by the 


Southwestern Railroad Co.— 


schedules to ad- 
vance rates for the transportation of brick, C. L., from 
Athens and other points in Ohio to Huntington, W. Va. 
For example, the present rate from Athens, O., to Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., for the brick is 80 
cents per 2,000 pounds; the proposed rate, 115 cents per 


suspended 


transportation of 


2,000 pounds; the increase, 35 cents per 2,000 pounds. 


By an order entered May 28, in I. 
269, the Commission suspended from May 
37, 1913, 

Southern Railway Co.— 

Supplement No. 30 to I. C. C. No. 11880. 

10 to I. C. C. No. A-4416. 

13 to I. C. C. No. A-4800. 

Supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. A-5357. 

Supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. No. A-5360. 

Supplement No. 3 to I. C. C. No. A-5364. 

By the suspended tariffs it was proposed to advance 
lumber from shipping 


Docket No. 


Sept. 


and S. 
30 until 
the operation of the following tariffs: 


Supplement No. 
Supplement No. 


rates for the transportation of 
pointg on the Southern Railway Co. in Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina and Georgia to Virginia cities, east- 
ern seaboard and interior eastern points. The advances 
proposed range in amount from % cent to 5 cents per 
100 pounds, the following being illustrative thereof: 
Pres- Pro- 
From— ent. posed. Inc. 
Greenville, Tenn., to Baltimore, Md... .18c 23c 5e 
Greenville, Tenn., to New York, N. Y...25c 28l6c 


Greenville, Tenn., to Philadelphia, Pa. .21c 


3c 
25%ec 4l4c 
in I. and S. Docket No. 232, 
5 until July 8 cer- 
Hosmer’s tariff 


By order entered June 2, 
the Commission suspended from. June 
tain schedules in supplement No. 5 to 
I. C. C. No. A-336. 

By the suspended schedules it proposed to in- 
crease rates for the transportation of grain and grain 
products, C. L., from points in Illinois, lowa and Missouri 
to Toronto, Ont. The amount of the increase proposed 
is 1% cents per 100 pounds. For example, the present 
rate from Monmouth, Ill., to Toronto, Ont., on grain is 
21% cents per 100 pounds; the proposed rate is 23 cents 
per 100 pounds. 


was 


By an order entered June 2, 
Commission suspended from 


in I. & S. No. 271, the 
June 5 until October 3 
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Item No. 753-A of Supplement No. 4 to Chicago & North 
western Railway Co. I. C. C. No. 7409. 

In the item suspended the present rate of 5% cent 
per 100 pounds applicable to paper, C. L., from Mi 
waukee and Manitowoc, Wis., to Kaukauna, Wis., is ad 
vanced to 7% cents per 100 pounds. From protest 
made against the proposed advanced rate it appears that 
a considerable quantity of Manila paper is moved fron 
points in the East through Milwaukee and Manitowoc t 
Kaukauna, at which latter point it is manufactured int 
bags, and the through 
on the rates to Milwaukee and Manitowoc plus the rat: 


rate on such shipments is based 


involved beyond. 


By an order entered May 22, in I. and S. Docket No 
267. the Commission suspended from July 5 until Sep 
tember 20, note B, of item No. 1572, of Leland’s I. C. C 
No. 991 and Poteet’s I. C. C. No. 303. 

The effect of the suspended note would be to increase 
from 1 to 6 cents per 100 pounds rates applicable to the 
transportation of potatoes and vegetables, in carloads, from 
points in Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas to Denver, Colo 
and points taking Denver rates. For example, the pres 
ent rate from Texas common points, including Dallas and 
Fort Worth, to Denver is 52 cents, and the proposed raté 
58 cents per 100 pounds. 


By an order entered June 4, in I. 
272, the 
ber 3, the 
No. 10 to Chicago 
. ©. ¢. Ne. T3sr9. 


and S. 
from June 5 
item No. 165-A of supplement 
& Northwestern Railway Co. tariff 


Docket N¢ 


Commission suspended until Octo 


operation of 


contains advanced rates for the 
evaporated milk 
packed in barrels, 
in kits, kegs or barrels; in cans, jack 
eted, or in railroad shipping cans, straight or mixed car 
loads, points in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
present this traffic Johnson 
Creek, Wis., and Chicago, Ill., is 8 cents per 100 pounds 
the proposed rate 14 cents per 100 
vance 6 cents per 100 pounds. 


The suspended item 


transportation of condensed or when 


shipped in glass or stoneware boxes 


or crates; in bulk 
between For ex 


ample, the rate on between 


pounds, and the ad 


ORDERS OF COMMISSION 


The foilowing orders have been 


Commission: 


announced by 


No cause having been shown why the Commission 
should not issue its order in the cases Nos. 4074, In the 
Matter of the Investigation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates 
and Practices Involved in the Transportation of Woo! 
Hides and Pelts From Various Western Points of Origin 
to Eastern Destinations, which should have been done be 
fore May 1, the Commission has now issued an orde! 
which applies not only to this case, but to the Railroad 
Commission of Oregon vs. Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Co. et al., No. 2634, and to the National Wool Growers 
Association vs. Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. et al., 
making it incumbent on the carriers parties defendants 
in those suits that from and after July 1 they shall cease 
for a period of two years from charging their present 
rates for the transportation of wool in the grease, C. L., 
and to establish on or before that date, upon not less than 
five days’ notice to the Commission and the public, and 
to maintain for a period of not less than two years from 
that date the rates which have already been prescribed 


by the Commission to govern that transpcrtation service. 
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LUMBER RATES FROM MEMPHIS 


—_—— 


Arguments on Rates from Memphis to Parts on 
Gulf of Mexico 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAI 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Arguments were made on May 14 before the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission in the matter of the in- 

vestigation which that body has been carrying on in the 

proposed advances in the hardwood lumber rates from 

\Memphis to New Orleans, both for domestic and export 

traffic. Tariffs were filed with the Commission by the 

[llinois Central and connecting carriers proposing to 
advance the hardwood rate from 10 cents to 12 cents. 


R. V. Fletcher, for the carriers, stated that this 
had been done for two main reasons, one of which was 
to line up the hardwood rates, and the other was the 
need of the carriers for additional revenue. To do this 
meant some advances in certain kinds of hardwood 
lumber, and articles taking the lumber rates from points 
south of Memphis on the lines of the Illinois Central 
and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley; while the advances 
are nominally to the port of New Orleans. If allowed, 
they will cause corresponding advances to all the ports, 
including Pensacola, Gulfport, etc., but for the purposes 
of argument New Orleans can be taken as typical of 
the entire situation, for if the advances are allowed to 
that port they will be allowed to the other ports, and if 
not allowed to that port, they will not become operatve 
at the other Gulf ports. 

The purpose of the advances was to rate gum and 
cotton wood with the other hardwoods, and second, to 
advance the rate on all hardwoods from 10 to 12 cents. 
Had it not been for the provisions of the Fourth Section, 
said Mr. Fletcher, gum and cotton wood would have 
been put on the basis of oak and other hardwoods in 
all cases. The reason it has been impossible to do 
this is that there are varying rates on the hardwoods 
south of Memphis running up to as high as fourteen 
cents in some instances. When the attempt was made 
to advance the gum lumber rates it was found that it 
could not be done in all instances, as it would still 
further increase the discriminations by as much as 3 
cents, for instance, at Clarksville, and that could not 
be done without the consent of the Commission. 

They feel that there is no good reason that can be 
advanced why gum lumber should be on a lower basis 
than oak and other hardwoods. The existence of this 
special rate on gum lumber has frequently been called 
to the attention of the Commission and especially in 
the G. W. Thompson Lumber Co. case, which was de- 
cided in 1908. Originally the rates on gum lumber 
were made lower than the rates on oak for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the gum industry. When the Y. ~ 
M. V. was first built there were vast forests of gum 
lumber in that territory; it was a drug o1. the market 
and was worth very little for the stumpage; almost 
anyone could have it for the cutting and hauling. It 
had no established place in the markets of the world, 
and for the purpose of stimulating that business the 
railroads put in special rates to the Gulf. Perhaps, 
said Mr. Fletcher, that movement was a mistake on the 
part of th~ carriers in 1897; nevertheless it was made, 
and the carriers have now come to the conclusion that 
that difference should be abolished. There is, u- e 
present time, no reason why there should be any dis- 
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tinction, and this regardless of whether the oak and 
other hardwood should come down to the gum level or 
whether the gum and cottonwood should come up to 
the oak, but they are firmly of the opinion that gum 
lumber can well afford to come up; it is now worth 
from $2.50 to $3.50 per thousand feet in the woods, 
whereas in 1897 it was not worth more than 25 cents; 
in other words, it has increased eight times since the 
rate was put in. 


When the advance was made in 1903 on oak lum- 
ber, no advance was made on gum, and at that time, 
said Mr. Fletcher, the lumberman tried to make a point 
by saying there was no reason why gum should not 
bear the same rate as oak. And in the opinion of the 
Commission on that proposed advance attention was called 
to the varying condition with relation to gum, and it was 
the sense of the Commission at that time that there was 
no good reason why there should be an advance on 
the one and not on the other. This is a case where 
the carriers have attempted to get away from this 
distinction. 


In passing, Mr. Fletcher paid considerable attention 
to the action of the Commission and the interests that 
were presented to that body in the J. W. Thompson Lum- 
ber Co. case, in 1903, which grew out, of the fact that 
the same carriers who are interested in the present 
case sought to advance the rate from 10¢c to 12c¢ on oak 
lumber to New Orleans. That rate was in effect from 
1903 to 1909, when it was reduced from 12c back to 
10c, and, he stated, in some ways, this is a retrial of 
the Thompson case. The decision of the Commission 
in that case, he thought, grew out of the peculiar way in 
which it was presented for their consideration and 
out of a misconception of the facts which were there 
presented. There has been a sufficient change in cir- 
cumstances and conditions to warrant a change in the 
minds of the Commission, he said. There were a great 
many important facts which were not called to the 
attention of the Commission at that time, but which 
have been brought out in the hearings in the present 
investigation. Believing this to be the case, Mr. Fletcher 
endeavored to impress upon the Commission the errors 
which it had committed in rendering the Thompson de- 
cision as it did. In support of this he explained the 
absolute necessity for the movement of lumber in box 
cars, in order to prevent claims for damage, instead of 
being able to ship it in any kind of cars, as has been 
claimed. Another important feature is that this hard- 
wood lumber moving to New Orleans for export (and 
practically all of it is for export) is subject to delays 
of from ten to twenty days at New Orleans, and on ac- 
count of the requirements of the European markets 
the mill men will not ship this lumber out of Memphis 
until they can get box cars. Therefore, he takes the 
position that the Commission was in error when, in the 
Thompson case, it stated that lumber could be shipped 
in any kind of car. 


At that time the Commission held that the advance 
could not be made at Memphis and not elsewhere in 
the country unless it would be absorbed in the price 
of the lumber, but as against this Mr. Fletcher stated 
that the Memphis dealers have the lowest hardwood 
lumber rate in the world; the lumber interests in West 
Virginia and elsewhere, said he, pay materially more to 
get their lumber to market; so that, even if they 
have to absorb the advance, they would still be in a 
much better position than any of their competitors. 
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Another point of objection in the Thompson decision 
was that the Commission said that the shippers were en- 
titled to have the rate made on a short line mileage; this, 
Mr. Fletcher thinks, is not sound law and is not justified 
by more recent decisions of the Commission, nor should 


Memphis be held as the measuring stick, 
held that a water- 
measure of the 


the rate to 
for the Commission has frequently 
compelled rate cannot be taken as a 
reasonableness of a rate. 

Mr. Fletcher entered a protest against 
that has been made that the carriers are in 
content with the conditions as they exist at New Or- 
leans, as they maintain no such attitude. Whether de- 
murrage is imposed at the port or whether the days 
for loading are to be prescribed, it will still be im- 
possible to get away from the delay at New Orleans. 
The lumbermen say they must have 30 days; this. is 
brought about by the fact that a number of cars are 
shipped in one vessel; say there are 10 carloads that have 
to be gotten down to New Orleans on time; most places 
can only load about two cars a day; the result is 
that it takes ten days to load twenty cars, which would 
the event that they have two vessel 
first two cars are forwarded 
it is perfectly obvious, said 
shipment must wait at 
the shipment is re- 
never get rid 
has ever pro- 
lumber 


the charge 
any way 


be required in 
loads to ship; if the 
promptly to New Orleans, 
Mr. Fletcher, that the first 
New Orleans until the balance of 
ceived, and do what you will, you will 
of a delay of at least ten days; nobody 
posed that demurrage should be assessed on 
on less than ten days at New Orleans; the Commission 
never will live long enough to see that ten days delay 


entirely removed on this business, 


Mr. Fletcher said, in 
that the low rate from 
warranted by the fact that 
I. C., and the Y. & M. V. loses its weight when it is 
considered that every year they are confronted with 
washouts that make it more expensive to operate and 
repair than a road running over the hills. 

John R. Walker, counsel for the complainants, gave 
a very able presentation of the case, in which he out- 
lined the present conditions of the business, and said 
that the proposed increases over the lines of the Illinois 
Central and of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley would 
average from 10 to 40 per cent over the present rates. 
He said the carriers were virtually asking the Commission 
to reverse its decision in the Thompson Lumber Co. 
case. He disputed the statement that this lumber is, of 
necessity, shipped in box cars, and said that it is a 
rough lumber, that no claims have ever been made for 
damages, and the fact of the matter is that the Illinois 
Central has requested that the shipments be made in 
box cars, as they do not want to use flat cars in this 
movement out of Memphis. It is their preferred method 
of shipment. At any time of necessity or car shortage 
the lumber can be and is shipped in other equipment, 
such as flat, refrigerator or even stock cars. 

He stated that the Memphis dealers cannot afford 
to absorb the advance and still compete with the 90 per 
cent of hardwoods with which they have to compete, due 
not only to the difference in the eastern rates, but also 
to the weight of the lumber itself. 

He further took issue with the statement that there 
is anything in the record to show that the 21-day rule 
would not have worked at New Orleans. The only testi- 
mony offered was to the effect that it had been aban- 
doned. Absolutely no proof was forthcoming that it did 


closing, that the contention 
Memphis to New Orleans is 
it is a cheap haul via the 
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not or would not work. On the other hand, it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that the movement of all com 
modities fell off during the years 1907-8-9 and 10, and i 
is probable that the rule was abandoned because the 
wharf facilities were ample. The congestion last year 
during the months of October, November and Decembe: 
was due to the termination of certain ocean contracts 
and the freight accumulated awaiting the conclusion of 
contracts. 

Continuing, he said the 
tically a monopoly of this business. 
handled with the dispatch which it is entitled to, and 
were not held on the tracks at Memphis from five to 
ten days, which is the average delay on all of the busi- 
ness through the terminals at Memphis, the conditions 
would be more satisfactory. Under the system of rates 
in effect the I. C. controls over 80 per cent over its own 
rails. Eighty per cent of all the logs that come into 
Memphis come in over their line, and under their rules 
80 per cent of the lumber must move out over the same 
line. This gives it a practical monopoly, and that per- 
centage would be increased under a favorable operation 
of its lines. 

Mr. Walker also took issue with the statement that 
the price of lumber has increased, which, he said, was 
not based on facts. While it is true that there have 
been increases in the prices of the highest grades of 
lumber, there have been no increases on the low grades, 
and the rates applies equally to all grades, irrespective 
of the value. Therefore, said he, an average value should 
be taken for consideration. The evidence will bear out 
the statement that more low-grade lumber is being 
shipped out of the woods to-day than ever before. This 
is borne out by the statements of the Forest Service, 
covering the returns for the state of Mississippi, and 
shows that the average prices of gum and oak have de 
creased, due to the fact that more low-grade lumber is 
being manufactured. The lower grades are being brought 
out of the woods. 

The real question, said Mr. Walker, is not whether 
oak and gum lumber should be placed on the same basis, 
but whether the rate on gum lumber should be advanced 
As against that theory, the testimony is clear in this 
case to show that the value is lower than when the Com 
mission handed down its decision in the Thompson Lum- 
ber Co. case. 


new 
Illinois Central had prac 
If the business were 


He said, further, that there seems to be no question 
but that the business of the Illinois Central at New 
Orleans has grown beyond its capacity to handle, both 
as to docks and wharves. That this condition is recog 
nized is evidenced by the fact that land has been pur- 
chased for the enlargement of the wharves, but owing 
to controversies which have arisen they have not been 
able to build. He suggested that the pooling of the 
wharves would greatly facilitate matters at New Orleans. 
If the capacity were sufficient at New Orleans there 
would be no reason why they could not unload the cars 
promptly and store the lumber, especially as they have 
admitted that the ¢harge of 1 cent per 100 pounds for so 
storing more than meets the manual expense attendant 
on such work. 


A further objection to the proposed advance in the 
rate to New Orleans is that it is materially higher than 
the average of the rates on all commodities hauled over 
the lines of the Illinois Central, yielding an average of 
6.3 mills per ton per mile as against that of about 4 
mills on all traffic. 


The Commission took the matter under advisement. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


in this department we shali answer simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal epartment, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Carrier Must Observe Particular Routing by Shipper. 

Minnesota.—“A car.oad shipment is billed from an 
initial point in Arizona by carrier XYZ to Chicago, but 
before its arrival at St. Joseph, Mo., the car was diverted 
to St. Paul, routing via St. Joseph, E. P. Ry. and R. S. 
Ry. The through rate over the route stipulated in the 
diversion order is the combination on St. Joseph, although 
a lower joint rate applied through via Kansas City and 
E. P. Ry. direct. Car was moved as routed, and the rout- 
ing necessitated application of a -combination of rates 
on St. Joseph, and a difference between the joint rate 
and combination is uncollected. Query is, should the 
XYZ Ry. have disregarded the routing instructions con- 
tained in the diversion order and forwarded over the 
route via which the lower joint rate applied?” 

Section 15 of the act expressly gives to the shipper 
the right to select and designate the routing by which his 
shipment should move, when there sha:l have been estab- 
lished two or more through routes between the points of 
origin and destination, and the Commission held in rule 
332, Conference Rulings, Bulletin No. 6, that a carrier 
failing or refusing to observe specific routing instructions 
by the shipper is liable to prosecution under section 10. 
Routing instructions are given by shippers for different 
reasons. Their experience may lead them to think that 
one route is safer or more expeditious then another; they 
may prefer to deal with one carrier rather than another. 
Duluth & Iron Range R. R. Co. vs. St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., 
18 I. C. C., 485. As the agent of an intermediate carrier 
has no means of knowing just why a shipment has been 
routed through particular junctions, he has no right to 
substitute his own judgment as to routing for the specific 
routing instructions accompanying the shipment. Rule 
230, Conference Rulings, Builetin No. 6. A reconsignment 
includes changes’ in destination, routing or consignee. 
Rule 74, Tariff Circular 18-A. 


m * * 


Notice of Arrival and Unleading at Non Agency Station. 

Ohio —“Is it not a fact that carriers are compelled 
to notify consignees of arrival of shipments that move 
interstate, notwithstanding state laws existing at destina- 
tion, which do not require carriers to notify consignees 
of arrival? If you can cite any ilustration of this ruling 
in such case, it would be greatly appreciated by us. 

“Has the railroad company a right to dump freight 
off at a prepaid station without having any warehouse 
or storehouse to keep same in until consignee calls for it? 
Or, in other words, does their responsibility cease the 
moment it is unloaded from the train? Could they be 
compelled to show a receipt or anything that same was 
unidaded at said prepaid station?” 

The law in relation to the matter of giving notice to 
consignee of arrival of goods moving from one state to 
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another is substantiaily found in the Uniform Bill of Lad- 
ing and Uniform Demurrage Code, both of which have 
received the approval and support of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. By contract, in shipments moving 
under the Uniform Bill of Lading, the delivering carrier 
must give notice of their arrival to the consignee and 
must 48 hours thereafter keep them in either car, depot 
or warehouse for storage. 

If, however, the property is destined to a station at 
which there is no regularly appointed agent, the same 
may be safely and properly unloaded from cars, and any 
loss or damage occurring thereafter will be entirely at 
risk of the owner. 7 


a * * 


Carrier Must Furnish Cars in Suitable Conditicn for Use. 


Wisconsin.—“A shipment made by us was found to 
be in a damaged condition when received at destination, 
caused by an oily car floor. This condition of the car was 
not discernible to our loaders on account of car being 
loaded in a dark shed. An empty car was ordered of 
the carrier, with full knowledge by them of the com- 
modity to be loaded into it, and we were given the car 
in question. A claim covering the loss to us has been 
declined by the carriers, they disclaiming any responsi- 
bility, stating that they consider it purely a case of im- 
proper loading. Will you kindly advise if, in your opin- 
ion, our claim is a just one? And also if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ever made any ruling or given 
a decision pertaining to a carrier’s responsibility to fur- 
nish clean and proper equipment for loading?” 

In the case of Hetzel Milling Co. vs. St. L., A. & T. H. 
Road Co. et al., 5 I. C. C., 57, the Commission held that 
it is the duty of a common carrier to furnish the shipper 
with cars in proper condition for use in the shipment of 
his freight, and in such condition that he shall not be 
put to any expense in preparing them for shipment, such 
as cleaning and repairing cars. The courts also have 
uniformly held that it is the duty of a common carrier 
to properiy prepare a car for the particular requirements 
of a shipper, and to make regularly inspection of the same, 
and have held the carrier liable for any damage resulting 
through its failure to do so. 


« 
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Rules Affecting Reconsigned Shipments at Final Destina- 
tion Must Govern. 


Kansas —‘We ship potatoes into a city where storage 
in transit privileges are granted by the railroads; the 
minimum applying on shipments originating in Idaho for 
the greater part of the season is 36,00 pounds, when the 
destination is a Kansas point. If the destination of the 
shipment is Texas, the minimum applying would have 
been 30,000 pounds. Take, for instance, a shipment origi- 
nating in Idaho weighing 33,000 pounds, destination being 
a point where potatoes are stored in transit. Later this 
billing is used on a shipment into Texas. The railroad 
company is endeavoring to collect freight on the original 
shipment on the basis of a minimum weight of 36,000 
pounds. Our contention is that we are not chargeable 
with an additional amount, by reason of the shipment 
having been less than minimum on the basis of original 
delivery to a Kansas point, because this billing was ulti- 
mately used on a shipment to Texas. Are we correct 
in believing that ultimate destination governs the assess- 
ing of freight charges from the standpoint of minimum 
question?” 

The legal effect of a carrier’s tariff providing for a 
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reconsignment, by change of destination, of goods held 
in storage at some transit point, is to substitute, in lieu 
of the original contract for carriage, a new contract 
stipulating a carriage of the goods from initial point to 
the final destination point. If, therefore, the minimum 
weight applying to shipments ultimately destined to the 
reconsigned point is less than that to the storage point, 
and shipment continues from storage point under the 
through rate applicable from initial point to final des- 
tination point, such lesser weight is the one for the 
carrier lawfully to apply. In other words, the owner of 
the goods cannot change the destination and require de- 
livery somewhere else, except upon the basis of a new 
contract, and subject to all rules governing shipments 
moving to final destination point. 
~ * a 

Vacating Suspension Order Prior to Its Expiration. 

Illinois —“‘We would like to put up a question as to 
the authority for the Commission vacating suspension 
order on Transcontinental Tariff No. 1-M. This tariff 
was originally made effective in September of 1912, sus- 
certain date in and again 
pended to June 30. On April 4, the Commission vacated 
the suspension order putting the tariff into effect April 
15. By so doing they are issuing a tariff with an increase 
in freight rate with exactly days’ notice. While 
we have no objections to a raise in the freight rate, we 
most strenuously object to an increase in these rates on 
eleven notice. We have made contracts, secured 
work based on the original freight 
pectation of shipping before June 30, but 
shipping within 


pended to a December, sus- 


eleven 


days’ 
rates with the ex 
we have abso- 
lutely no chance of 
prescribed in the vacation order. 

“Was there any other method of protecting ourselves 
by having the Commission's 
intention of vacating the suspension notice? Other ship- 


previous information as to 


the eleven days ag‘ 
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pers to transcontinental points must .have been caug 
in the same predicament.” 

Section 15 of the act empowers the Commission, ait 
to determine and prescribe just and ir: 
classifications to be observed by the 


transportation of propert 


hearing, 
sonable rates and 
carrier as charges for the 
The same section also gives authority to the Commissio! 
to investigate any new schedule or tariff advancing rates 
and to suspend operation of the same pending hearing 
and decision thereon, and, further, after a full hearin: 
whether completed before or after the rate goes int 
effect, to make such order in reference to the rate as 
will be proper in a proceeding initiated after 
had become effective. 

In Opinion No. 2243, I. & S. Docket No. 
the tariff in question, after due hearings, at which were 
present a great number of large shippers and representa 
tives of shippers’ associations, interested in commodities 
affected by said tariff, and through informal conferences 
between said shippers and carriers, and the Commission, 
it was held that the rates under suspension were not 
found to be unreasonable, and the order suspending them 
was vacated. 

The procedure and action taken by 
was in full compliance with the requirements of the act 
and within the scope and jurisdiction of the powers con 
the A suspension of a tarifi 
investigation thereof, although to a 
guaranty that the tariff will actually remain 
until that date, than would a 
the carrier’s tariff to effect that 
date, a guaranty that the 
that date. Shippers 
assumption that 
the expiratio! 


full 


the rate 


154, involving 


the Commission 


ferred Commission. 


pending an 


upon 
give! 
date, is no 
in suspension 
printed in 
upon 
effective 


any more 
notice the 


it will expire a given 
tariff 
making 
tariffs 


notice, 


until 
based on the 
until the 
risk. 


will remain 
contracts 


effective 


suc! 
will be date of 


do so at their own 


Docket of The Commission 


raphers of the Commission, Messrs. Hulse & Allen, will be furnished at the rate of 12! 


6 (raphe of the testimony or oral argument, or extracts therefrom, taken by the official stenog- 


cents per 
be made directly to them.” 
Series of 1909.) 


page of approximately 200 words. 
(Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Application and payment therefor should 
Order 


Special No. 1, 


Application for transcripts of testimony taken at Washington should be directed to Hulse & 
Allen, Whitford Bidg., Washington, D, C., and application for transcripts of testimony taken outside 
of Washington should be addressed to Hulse & Allen, 115 Broadway, New York. 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk 
(*) are new and have not been carried in the publication 
during the preceding week. 
June 7—Hearing at Wichita, Kan., before Special Ex- 
aminer Henderson. 
Fourth Section Application No. 1667. 
June 7—Hearing at Wichita, Kan., beforé Special Ex- 
aminer Henderson. 
Case No. §484—Enns Milling Co. vs. C. R. L & P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
June 9—Hearing at Bartlesville, Okla., before Special Ex- 
aminer Henderson, 
Case No. 5586—Bartlesville Supply Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
June 10—Hearing at Oklahoma City, Okla., before Special 
Examiner Henderson. 
Case No. 5590—Bigham & Rose vs. Tex. & Pac. Ry. 
Co. et al. 


Case No. 5639—Millers Bros. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co 
et al, 
Case No. 5649—Corporation Commission of Okla. vs 
K. C. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
June 12—Hearing at McAlester, Okla., before Special Ex 
aminer Henderson. 
Case No. 5301—Clyde Stewart vs. M. K. & T. Ry 
Co, et al. 
June 13—Hearing at Ft. Smith, Ark., before Special Ex- 
aminer Henderson. 
Case No. 5551—T. G. Long & Co. <«s. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. 
June 14—Hearing at Little Rock, Ark., before Special 
Examiner Henderson. 
*Fourth Section Application No. 4218. 
June 14—Hearing at Little Rock, Ark., before Special! 
Examiner Henderson. 
Case No. 5476—Samuel Preston Davis vs. St. L. | 
M. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
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» Speci a] 


» Special 
st. L. |. 


june 7, 1913 


Case No. 5565—Scott-Mayer Commission Co. vs. C. 
R. 1. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5594—George H. Lee vs. St. L. So. Wn. Ry. 
Co. 
Case No. 4687—Scott-Mayer Commission Co. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
~  Gase No. 5248—Merchants’ Frt. Bureau of Little 
Rock vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. et al. 
June 16—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson. 
Case No. 4548—David K. Jeffries vs. N. O. M. & C. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 4908—Central Refining Co. et al. vs. B. & 
oO. S. W. R. R. Co, et al. 
Case No. 5151—Aetna Powder Co. vs. Wabash R. R. 
Co. et al, 
Case No. 5255—G. W. Sheldon & Co, vs. N. Y. C. 
& St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
June 17—Hearing at St. Louis, Mo., before Special Ex- 
aminer Henderson. 
Case No. 5454—Stewart Green Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. et al. 
Case No. 5469—Pendleton Grain Co. vs. Term. R. R. 
Assn. of St. Louis. 
June 17—Hearing at St. Louis, Mo., before Special Ex- 
aminer Henderson. 
Fourth Section Application No. 4218. 
June 17—Hearing at Chicago, Ill, before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson. 
Case No. 5349—Moore Hardware & Iron Co. vs. D. 
& R. G. R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No, 5482—Wadsworth Salt Co. et al. vs. Pa. 
Co, et al. 
Case No. 5549—Stearns & Culver Lumber Co. vs. L. 
& N. R. R. Co, et al. 
Case No. 5496—J. W. Butler Paper Co. vs. Bangor 
& A. R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5512—Alexander H. Brickson Co. vs. C. M. 
& st. P. R. BR. Co. et al. 
June 17—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Examiner 
Gibson: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 960. 


June 18—Hearing at Evansville, Ind., before Special Ex- 
aminer Henderson. 
Case No. 5366—Geo. L. Meeker & Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
R, R. Co. et al. 
June 18—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 
*I. & §S. Docket No. 264—Fabrication in transit of 
transit charges. 


June 18—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special] Examiner 
Gibson: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 1779. 


June 19—Hearing at Louisville, Ky., before Special Ex- 
aminer Henderson. 
Case No, 4516—James D. Watson vs. Ky. & Tenn. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 4720—Tennessee Coal Co. vs. Ky. & Tenn. 
Ry. Co. et al 
Case No. 5356—Louisville Cement Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5607—Washburn Crosby Milling Co. vs, B. 
& O. S. W. R. R. Co. 
June 19—Hearing at Chicago, Ill, before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson. 
Case No. 5492—Albert Miller & Co, vs. G. C. & S. 
F. Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5592—Albert Miller & Co. vs. G. C. & S. 
F. Ry. Co. et al, 
Case No. 5546—Albert Miller & Co. vs. Pere M. R. 
R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5578—Albert Miller & Co. vs. C, St. P. M. 
& O. Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5717—Stearns & Culver Lumber Co. vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
June 19—Hearing at Chicago, Ill.» before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson. 
Case No. 4343—Edward Byrne, Trustee, vs. A. C. L. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 4451—D. E. Evans & Co. et al. vs. II. 
Cent. R. R. Co, et al. 
Case No. 5446—Orgill Bros. Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
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June 20—Hearing at Louisville, Ky., before Special Ex- 
aminer Henderson. 
Case No, 5488—Oman-Dowling-Green Stone Co. vs. 
N. Y. C. & H, R. R. R. Co. et al. 
June 20—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson, 
Case No. 5517—J. C. Kirkpatrick vs. Sou. Pac, Ry. 
Co. of Tex. et al. 
Case No. 5528—Thornhill Wagon Co. et al vs. Norf. 
& West. Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5536—Illinois Leather Co. vs. C. M, & St. 
P. Ry. Co. et al... 
June 20—Hearing at Chicago, IIl., before Special Examiner 
Gibson: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 458. 
June 21—Hearing at Chicago, Ill, before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson. ; 
Case No. 5548—C. C. Griswold et al. vs, C. I. & L. 
Ry. 
*Case No. 5557—Kittoe Boiler & Tank Co. vs. Erie 
R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5568—Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co, vs. 
Gulf & S. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5575—Jettner Brewing Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
R, R. Co. 


June 23—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Chief Ex- 

aminer Brown: 

*Case No. 4931—Frick Co. vs. Cumb. Valley R. R. Co. 
et al. 

*Case No. 5225—Ernest M. Trail vs. Wash. & Old 
Dom. Ry. 

*Case No. 5264—Steinhardt & Co. vs. Tex. & Pac. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5470—C. G. Smoot & Sons vs. So. Ry. Co. 


June 23—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Ex- 

aminer Gibson. 

Case No. 5576—Briggs & Turivas vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5601—Jenkins & Co. et al vs. O. S. L. R. 
R. Co. et al. 

Case No, 5602—Burson Knitting Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co. 

Case No. 5613—Western Ohio Creamery Co. vs. Cin- 
cinnati No. R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5614—Alexander H. Brickson Co. vs, C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


June 24—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Chief Ex- 
aminer Brown: 
*Case No. 4444—Duvall Carter & Co. vs. So. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
*Case No. 5250—American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
vs. Bangor & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
*Case No. 5684—Hall Lumber & Tie Co. vs. C. & O. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
*Case No. 5699—M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. vs. A., T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
June 24—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson. 
Case No. 5270—Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. C. B. & 
Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5282—Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 4778—John W. Keogh & Co. vs. M. St. P. 
& S. S. M. Ry. Co. 
Case No. 4341—Rhinelander Paper Co, vs. M. St. P. 
& S. S. M. Ry. : 
Case No. 5416—Curry & Weyte Co. et al. vs. Duluth 
& ¥ R. R.R Co, et al, 
June 25.—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Chief Ex- 
aminer Brown: 
*Case No. 5581—Citizens of Falls Church, Va., vs. 
Washington Utilities Co. 
*Case No. 5619—S. J. Greenbaugh Co. vs. So. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
June 25—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson. 
Case No. 4805—Edward Taylor & Addison B. Taylor 
vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5624—American Terra Cotta & Ceramic 
Co. vs. Vandalia R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5637—United Refrigerator & Ice Machine 
Co, vs, C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
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Case No. 5664—United States Gypsum Co. vs. St. L. 
& S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5680—Areher Daniele Linseed Co. vs. C. 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
June 25—Hearing at Chicago, Il|., before Special Examiner 
Gibson: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 627. 
*Fourth Section Application No. 689. 


June 26—Hearing at Chicago, Ill, before Special 
aminer Gibson. 
Case No. 5681—MaHaffey Co. vs. Gt. 
et al. 
Case No. 5686—Wm., J. Oliver, 
lousas Gulf & N. E. Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5687—Smith Mfg. Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
Case No. 
Co. et al. 
Case No. 5703—Matthiessen & Hegeler 
C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
June 26—Hearing at Washington, D. C., 
aminer Brown: 
*Case No. 5709- 
Co. et al. 
*Case No. 5737—Hull Vehicle Co. vs. So. Ry. 


Ex- 
Nor, Ry. Co. 


Assignee, vs. Ope- 


5695—Sulzberger & Sons Co. vs, So. Pac. 


Zine Co. vs. 


before Chief Ex- 


John Nix & Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
June 26—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Examiner 
Gibson: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 693 and 699. 
June 27—Hearing at Chicago, Ill, before Special Ex- 
aminer Gibson. 
Case No. 5710—Hardwood Yancey Young Co. vs. L. 
& N. R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5712—Kan, Portland Cement Co, vs. M. K, 
& T. Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5714—Swift Beef Co. vs. Can. Pac. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
Case No. 4768—W. A. Griffing et al. vs. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 4677—Petmecky Co. et al. vs. M. K. 
Ry. Co. of Tex. et al. 
June 28—Hearing at Chicago, Il, 
aminer Gibson. 
Case No. 5162—Olson Rug Co. vs. A. T. 
Co. et al, 
Case No. 5321—F. W. Stock & Sons vs, L. S. & M. 
S. Ry. Co. 
June 30—Hearing at 
aminer Gibson. 
Case No. 5725—Koch Butchers’ Supply Co, vs. C. & 
A. R. R. Co. 
Case No. 
et al. 
Case No. 5726—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5731—D. B. Scully Syrup Co. vs. P. R. R 
Co. et al. 
June 30—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Examiner 
Gibson: 
*Fourth Section Application No. 4466. 
July 1—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Examiner 
Gibson. 
Case No. 5739—Alexander H. Erickson Co. vs. C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. Co. 
Case No. 5742—Smith System Heating Co. 
Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5743—Kerry Holverscheid & Co. vs. B, & 
O. R. R. Co. et al. 
Case No. 5744—American Well & Prospecting Co. 
vs. St. L. So. Wn, Ry. Co. 
Case No. 5746—Atlas Brewing Co. vs. Pa. Co. 
July 2—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Examiner 
Gibson. 
Case No. 
R. R. Co. 
Case No. 5750—Northern Wood Co. vs. C, & N. W. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
July 21—Hearing at New York, N. Y., before Special Ex- 
T. & S. ®. Ry. Co. et a! 
*Case .No. 5393—National Baggage Committee vs. A., 
iner Elder: 


C. & N. W. 
=o. 
Ex- 


before Special 


& S. F. Ry. 


Chicago, Ill, before Special Ex- 


5724—Fred Heger vs. Adams Express Co. 


vs. Gt. 


5747—Ludowici Celadon Co. vs. A. C. L. 
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DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 5809. Camden Iron Works and the 
vs. the Southern Ry. Co. 

Against a charge of 25 cents per ton for wharfage 
handling of pig iron at Pinners Point, Norfolk, Va., on sh 
ments from Birmingham district, whereas complainants 
their own handling. Reparation asked for. 

No. 5810. Swedish Iron & Steel Corporation of New York \ 
the Bush Terminal Co..and the N. Y¥., N. H. & H. R. R. | 
Against a refusal to refund charges for the shipment of 
empty car shipped out on instructions made in error by co: 
plainant. A refund of the charges so assessed is asked 

the ground that they were unjust and unreasonable. 
No. 5811. Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club, Joplin, Mo.,. \ 
St. L. & S. F. et al. 

Alleges unreasonable and unjust rates on grain and gra 
products to Memphis. Demands reduction of four cents p: 
100 pounds or such other reduction as the Commission deer 
just and reasonable. 

No. 5812. American Metal Co., 
N. J. and N. Y., N. H. & H. 
Alleges the 14-cent rate on copper bars from Newark 
Ansonia, Conn., is excessive, unjust and unreasonable. D: 

mands a rate not exceeding 10 cents, and reparation. 
No. 5813. Steinhardt. & Co., New Orleans, vs. T. & P. and t 
Paris & Mt. Pleasant R. R. 

Allege rate of 30 cents on cottonseed oil from N. Depo: 
Tex., to New Orleans, for export, is excessive, unjust a1 
unreasonable. Demand a rate of 21% cents, and reparatio: 

No. 5813. Lynchburg Cotton Mill Co., etc., vs. Norfolk & West 
ern and Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Co. 

Against a rate of $1.50 per ton, net, for coal from the Poc 
hontas and New River districts to Lynchburg, as excessiy 
unreasonable and unjust. Also discriminatory in favor 
Newport News, Richmond, Suffolk, Portsmouth and Ric! 
mond Asks for a cease-and-desist order and the fixing 
rates which shall be just, reasonable and non-discriminator 
and reparation. 

No. 5814. Goldfield Consolidated Milling & 
Goldfield, Nev., vs. the A., T. & S. F 

Against a rate of $1.54 per 100 
acetate of lead from San 
Goldfield, Nev., as excessive, 
for a rate not to exceed 
amount of $3,264.02. 

No. 5815. Goldfield Consolidated Milling & 
Goldfield, Nev., vs. Southern Pacific et al 

Against rate of $1.54 on shipments of pig lead from Sell 
Cal, to Goldfield. Asks for rate of 62% cents and reparati 
of $659.06. 

No. 5816. Hanley 
Ry. Co. et al. 
Against a rate of 


Central Foundry | 


Litd., Newark, N. J., vs. C 


Transportation C: 
et al. 

pounds on 
Diego and San 


shipments 
Francisco, Cal., 
unjust and unreasonable. As} 
93% cents, and reparation to t 


Transportation C 


Bros. Co., Beloit, Wis., vs. C., M. & St 

$1.09 per 100 pounds on 
peaches from Orchard Siding, Ark., to Beloit, 
cessive, unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory. 
a rate of 59 cents and reparation 

No. 5817. Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., 
Mich. Cent. et al. 

Alleges that rates of 26 and 
mazoo to Paris and 
able and unduly 
and reparation 

No. 5819. Wichita (Kan.) 
Oklahoma Western et al. 

Alleges rates to western Oklahoma are unjust 
sonable and unduly discriminatory in favor of St. 
Kansas City manufacturers and wholesalers. 
sonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 5820. The Standard Mirror Co., High 
Virginia & Southwestern and Southern. 

Alleges that the $2 rate on sand from Mendota, Va., 
High Point and Winston-Salem is unjust, unreasonable a1 
unduly discriminatory against High Point and Winston-Sale 
in favor of competitors at other points, in that it exceeds 
per ton. Demands reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 5821. W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco, vs. Southern Paci 
et al. 

Alleges double first class imposed on box screens, dr 
goods, rugs, paper tags, etc., moving from New York to Sa 
Francisco via Atlantic Steamship Lines is unjust and unre 
sonable in that it exceeds first class. Demands reasonahb 
rates and reparation. 


INFORMALREPARATION ORDERS 


22593 American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. « 
al. Order entered April 18, 1913, directing refund of $7.39, « 
account of unreasonable rate applied on one C. L. of brak 
shoes forwarded from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Kansas Cit 
on May 17, 1911. 

25332 American Crayon Co. vs. M. C. R. R. Co, et al. Ord 
entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $23.50, on accour 
of unreasonable rate applied on five carloads of logs, forwarde 
from LaSalle and Monroe, Mich., to Sandusky, O., during t! 
period from March 1 to March 11, 1912. . 

25375 American Window Glass Co. vs. P., C. C. & St. L. R 
Co. et al. Order entered April 21, 1913, directing refund « 
$11.68, on account of unreasonable rate applied on one ca! 
load of cullet, shipped from Minneapolis, Minn., to Hartfor 


City, Ind., Jan. 6, 1912. 

26638 Blish Milling Co. vs. P., C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. Orde 
entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $13.47, on accour 
of an unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of whea 
from Peter’s Switch, Ind., March 30, 1912, te Seymour, Ind. 

21865 Bossanger. J. R., vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. Order entere 


April 21, 1913, directing refund of $46, on account of unreason 
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able rate applied on one shipment of emigrant movables, 
Lence, Kan.,. to Auburndale, Fla., Sept. 5, 1910. 

26336 Bray, J. W., vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al.: Order entered 
April 29, 1913, directing refund of $29.98, on account of an 
unreasonable rate applied on one C. L. of pitch, shipped May 
5, 1910, from Savannah, Ga., to New Orleans, . 

25601 Burke Tanning Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. Order entered 
April 21, 1913, direeting refund of $144.40, on account of un- 
reasonable rate. applied on one carload of dry tanning extract 
in bags forwarded from Morgantown, N. C., to Johnston- 
burg, Pa. 

26301 Caroline Portland Cement Co. vs. L. & N. R, R. Co.: 
Order entered April 29, 1913, directing refund of $56.70, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
lime, shipped June 3, 1911, from Atlanta, Ga., to Murphy, N. C. 

25117 Clinton Metallic Paint Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. Order 
entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $21.35, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of black dirt, 
shipped from Minersville, Pa., and Shenandoah, Pa., to 
Franklin Springs, N. Y., June 4 and July 2, 1912, respectively. 

25136 Coal Hill Coal Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. Order en- 
tered apres 21, 1913, directing refund of $1, on account of un- 
reasonable rate applied on one carload of coal shipped from 
Sesser, Ill, to Omaha, Neb., Dec. 12, 1910. 

25180 Colorado Bedding Co. vs. St. LL & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $43.51, on 
account of unreasonable rate applied on one less-than-carload 
shipment of uncompressed cotton linters from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Pueblo, Colo., Nov. 22, 1911.” 

25885 Consolidated Gas Co. vs. T., St. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al: 
Order entered April 29, 1913, directing refund of $38.83, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on five carloads of 
iron pipe, shipped during the period from Nov. 2 to 4, 1911, 
from Van Buren, Ind., to Isleta, New Comerstown and West 
Lafayette, O. 

24760 Corinth Grocery Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $192.09, on account 
of an unreasonable rate on six C. L. of corn syrup, forwarded 
from Granite City, IIL, to Corinth, Miss., during December, 
1909, January, March and June, 1910. 

26253 Dawley, H. F. & A. J., vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co.: 
Order entered April 29, 1913, directing refund of $33.44, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on five shipments of 
hard pine lumber, forwarded during the period from Oct, 14 
to 28, 1912. from Norwich, Conn., to Readville, Mass. 

26221 Delaware Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. Ind. Harb. 
Belt R. R. Co. Order entered April 19, 1913, directing reim- 
bursement in the sum of $10.75, on account of drayage expense 
incurred due to the misrouting of one carload of hard coal 
forwarded from Black Rock, N. Y., to Hawarden, Ia., on 
Jan, 10, 1910. 

25005 Dore-Redpath Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al.: Order 
entered April 18, 1913, directing refund of $4.02, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on one C. L. of grapes forwarded 
from New York. N. Y., to St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 13, 1911. 

25326 DuPont, E. I., DeNemours Powder Co. vs. Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. et al. Order entered April 21, 1913, direct- 
ing refund of $253.97. on account of unreasonable rate applied 
on three carloads of high explosives, shipped from Dupont, 
2 tae to Morning and Wallace, Idaho, March 12, 14 and 

25010 DuPont de Nemours, E. I., Powder Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. 
Co. Order entered April, 1912, directing refund of $55.51, on 
account of unreasonable rate on one C. IL. of high explosives, 
a from Dupont, Wash., to Sand Point, Idaho, April 

25597 Enochs Lumber & Mfg. Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
et al. Order entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $5.99, 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on two L. C. L. 
shipments of oak lumber forwarded Dec. 7, 1909, and July 26, 
1910, from West Nashville, Tenn., to Jackson, Miss. 

25564 Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. vs. C.. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
Order entered April 18, 1913, directing refund of $19. on ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on three C. I... of sash and 
doors shipped from Dubuque, Ia., to St. Louis, Mo., in Decem- 
ber, 1910, and March, 1911. 

25116 Farmers Oil & Fertilizer Co. vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas R. R. & S. 8. Co. et al. Order entered April 21, 1913, 
directing refund of $12.47, on account of unreasonable rate 
applied on two carloads of acid phosphate, shipped May 3 
and 4. 1912. from Gretna, La., to Texarkana, Tex. 

25339 Gamble-Robinson Commission Co. vs. C.,. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. et al. Order entered April 18, 1913, directing refund of 
$26.80, on account of unreasonable rate applied on one C. L. 
of grapes forwarded from New York, N. Y., to Mankato, 
Minn.. Noy. 13, 1911. 

25168 Globe Mfe. Co. vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. Order 
entered April 21. 1913, directing refund of $37.50, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one shipment of washing 
machines from Perry, Ia., to Fort Worth. Tex.. May 26, 1911. 

25621 Gund, John, Brewing Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. Rv. Co. 
Order entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $24.53. on 
account of unreasonable rate applied on four carloads of beer 
from Ta Crosse. Wis., to Lawler, Ia., during the period Nov. 
28 to Dec, 15, 1911. 

25115 Hinman Brothers vs. West Jersey & Seashore R. R. Co. - 
et al. Order entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $11.10. 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
potatoes shipped Aug. 16, 1911, from Salem, N. J., to 
Altoona, Pa. 


26386 Joseph. Joseph, & Brothers Co. vs. N. Y.. N. H. & H. 
R. R. Co, et al.: Order entered April 29, 1913, directing refund 
of $3.41, on account of an unreasonable rate applied on one 
carload of scrap steel, shipped Nov. 23, 1911, from Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., to Burnham, Pa. 

25045 Kiper, L., & Sons vs. C.. R. I. & P Ry. Co. et al. Order 
entered April 21. 1913, directing refund of $33.76, on account 
of an unreasonable rate on one C.-L. of collar straw, for- 
warded from Muscatine, Ta., to Muskegon, Mich., June 1, 1911. 

25315. Lohr Brothers vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. Order entered 

April 21, 1913, directing refund of $48, on account of unrea- 

sonable rate applied on one carload of sacked corn, forwarded 

from Yankton, S. D., to Tampico, Mont., Feb. 25, 1911. 
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26111 Lexington Roller Mills Co. vs, C., N. O. & T. Pac, Ry. Co. 
Order entered April 21, 1913, directing refund wf $5, on account 
of drayage charges collected on one shipment of flour, from 
Lexington, Ky., to Alachua, Fia., which accrued due to mis- 
routing of shipment, Sept. 11, 1911. 

24625 Lyon, Jonn, Co., Inc., vs. C., H. & D. Ry. Co. Order 
entered April 19, 1913, directing reimbursement in the sum 
of $7.85, on account of drayage expense incurred due to mis- 
routing of one C. lL. of rags, forwarded from Hamilton, O., 
to New York, N. Y., on June 28, 1912. 

25171 McDonald Lumber Co. vs. M., St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. et 
al. Order entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $28.44, 
on account unreasonable rate applied on one carload of lum- 
vor from Engadine, Mich., to Manistique, Mich., on Sept. 26, 


1 ; 

25142 Miller, A. J., vs. N. ¥., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. Order 
entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $9.47, on account 
of an unreasonable rate on one C. L. of fire clay, forwarded 
from Raritan River, N. J., to Millbury, Mass., Oct. 16, 1911. 

25334 Miller, Albert, & Co, vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. Order 
entered April 21, 1918, directing refund of $5.47, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of potatoes, 
shipped from Brooks, Wis., to La Fayette, Ind., Feb. 26, 1912. 

25492 Mitchell-Diggins Iron Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al.; 
Order entered April 18, 1913, directing refund of $42.97, on ac- 
count of unreasonable rate applied on one C. L. of sanded pig 
iron, forwarded from Cadillac, Mich., to Rockford, Ill, on 
Dec, 27, 1911. ’ 

24576 Montgomery Ward & Co. vs. G. R. & Ind. Ry. Co. Order 
entered April 19, 1913, directing reimbursement in the sum 
of $1.50, on account of drayage expense incurred due to mis- 
routing of one galvanized tank forwarded from Sturgis, Mich., 
to Calvert, Kan., on Aug. 22, 1911. 

26320 Morreil, John, & Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al: 
Order entered April 29, 1913, directing refund of $130.79, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on ten carloads of 
fresh meats, shipped during the period from Dec. 29, 1911, to 
April 15, 1912, from Ottumwa, Ia., to Duluth, Minn. 

25193 Murphy, Grant & Co., vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. Order 
entered April 18, 1913, directing refund of $34.52, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on 51 shipments of hosiery for- 
warded from Waupun, Wis., to San Francisco, Cal. 

25520 Murphy. Grand & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al.: Order 
entered April 18, 1913, directing refund of $2.70, on account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on two shipments of cotton knit 
underwear forwarded from Cohoes and Waterford, N. Y., to 
San Francisco, Cal. in 1910. F 

25114 New York Stable Manure Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
et al. Order entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $63, 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on five carloads of 
manure from Jersey City, N. J., to Kempsville, Va., during 
period Jan. 30 to March 3, 1911. 

23856 Nowles, Thompson, Brown & Co. and Nowles & Thomp- 
son vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. Order entered April 18, 1913, 
directing refund of $57.36 and $38.24 respectively, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on ten shipments of sheep, for- 
warded from Nowles, Colo., to St. Joseph, Mo. 

25121 Nutriline Milling Co. vs. Louisiana Western R. R. Co. 
et al. Order entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $66, 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
prepared stock food, shipped May 11, 1912, from Crowley, La., 
to Nottawa, Tex. 

25884 Page Woven Wire Fence Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co. 
et al.: Order entered April 29, 1913, directing refund of $8.56, 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on C. L. of woven 
wire fencing, shipped Jan. 2, 1911, from Monessen, Pa., to 
Brandon, Wis. 

22589 Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered April 18, 1913, directing refund of $23.54, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on two C. I. of lumber for- 
warded from Kellettville, Pa., to Coney Island, N. Y., on 
Nov. 15, 1910. 

25012 Quaker Oats Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $6.30, and to waive 
collection of an undercharge amounting to 62 cents. on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of screenings, 
shipped Dec. 2, 1910, and one carload of flour, shipped Jan. 7, 
1911, from Minneapolis, Minn., to Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

26410 Quaker Oats Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al: Order 
entered April 29. 1913, directing refund of $21.60, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on two C. L. of cottonseed 
et shipped Aug. 1, 1911, from Cedar Rapids, Ia., to Morris, 

25160 Quaker Oats Co. vs. M. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered April 21. 1913, directing refund of $3.99, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of flour and 
one carload of wheat, shipped Jan. 31. 1911, and March 18, 
1911, respectively. from Minneapolis. Minn., to Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., and on April 29, 1911, one carload of feed from Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., to Richland, Ga. 

25152 Quaker Oats Co. vs, I. C. R, R. Co. et al. Order entered 
April 21, 1913, directing refund of $6.52. on account of un- 
reasonable rate applied on one carload of screenings, shipped 
Dee. 19. 1911, from Minneapolis, Minn., to Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
one carload of feed shipped Feb. 25, 1911, from Cedar Rapids, 
Ja., to Springfield, Tll.; one carload of feed shipped from 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Feb. 25, 1911, to Columbia, S. C.: and one 
earload of feed shipped Feb. 26, 1911, from Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
to Bay Springs, Miss. 

26362 Red Wing Union Stoneware Co. vs. Union Pacific R. R. 
Co. et al. Order entered April 29, 1913, directing refund of 
$16.80, on account of an unreasonable rate applied on one 
ecarload of stoneware. shipped Feb. 15, 1912, from Red Wing, 
Minn., to Lewellen, Neb. 

25367 Segelke & Kohlhaus Mfg. Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. Order entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $1.05, 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on two less-than- 
carload shipments of rough. rolled glass forwarded from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to LaCrosse, Wis., Sept. 27 and Oct. 5, 1910. 

25632 Smith, W. T.’. Lumber Co. vs. L, & N. R. R. Co. Order 
entered April 21, 1913, directing refund of $33.64, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of lath, from 
Chapman, Ala., to Cartersville, Ga., May 18, 1912. 
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PERSONAL 


J. M. Ball has been appointed general cotton agent, 
International & Great Northern Railway, in charge of 
solicitation of and supervision over the movement of 
cotton and cottonseed products, with headquarters Room 
603 Carter Building, Houston, Tex. 

J. W. King has been appointed division freight agent, 
International & Great Northern Railway, headquarters San 
Antonio, Tex., vice J. M. Ball promoted. 


J. C. Eaton has been appointed general agent, 
senger department, Northern Pacific Railway, with head- 
quarters at 40 East Fourth Avenue, Cincinnati, O., to 
succeed M. J. Costello, district passenger agent, resigned 
to engage in other business. 

C. C. McCarthy has appointed general agent, 
freight department, of the Missouri Pacific and St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern railways, with office at 824 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, vice L. D. Knowles, 
promoted. 

J. B. Trimble has been appointed general eastern 
freight agent of the Missouri Pacific and St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern railways, with office at 291 Broad- 
way, New York City, vice C. C. McCarthy, transferred. 

L. D. Knowles has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Missouri Pacific Railway, with office 
at Fifteenth and Farnum streets, Omaha, Neb., vice C. E. 
Wagar, resigned. 


H. J. Herrold has been appointed general 
passenger agent of the Algoma Central & 
and the Algoma Eastern railways. 

Wm. F. Nagle has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, Lehigh Valley Railroad, with office at South Beth- 
jehem, Pa., vice E. G. Baumer, deceased. 

C. E. Harris has been appointed general 
gent, Minneapolis & St. Louis, with offices at 
Barclay Building, 299 Broadway, New York City, 
Raymond Kelley, resignec to engage in other business. 
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J. R. Shannon has been appointed commercial agent, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, with offices at 609 Tractioao 
Building, Cincinnati, O., vice C. E. Harris, transferred 
to New York City. 

G. X. Wendling, president of the California Pine Box 
and Lumber Co., San Francisco, whose activties in the 
Pridham case made him widely known to shippers and 
railway men, has given a new proof of his versatility 
in a booklet of illustrated verse, which he has issued. 
It is an ingenious way of “boosting” the development of 
property at Klamath Falls, Ore., in which Mr. Wendling 
is interested. 

The following appointments of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic are effective June 1, 1913: 

J. J. McCarty, commercial agent, Cincinnati, O., vice 
M. Walsh, resigned to accept service with another com- 
pany; L. J. Steinhauer, traveling freight agent, Cincin- 
nati, O., vice J. J. McCarty, promoted; W. I. Middleton, 
commercial agent, is transferred from Macon to Atlanta, 
Ga.; Jos. H. Banks, traveling freight agent, Atlanta, Ga., 
vice J. W. Brown, promoted; J. W. Brown, traveling 
freight agent, Jacksonville, Fla., vice R. E. Davis, re- 
signed to accept service with another company; H. Y. 
Cartwright, traveling freight agent, Fitzgerald, Ga.; J. A. 
Wesson, soliciting freight agent, Fitzgerald, Ga., vice 
H,. Y. Cartwright, promoted; P. W. Cruickshank, soliciting 
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freight agent, Chicago, Iil., vice J. S. Hickey, 
to accept service with another company. 

T. F. Darden, assistant chief examiner of accounts 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, has resigned 
to accept service with the Atlantic Coast Line at Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


resigned 


T. A. Sherwood, contracting agent, the Wabash Ra 
road, Alton, Ill., has-been promoted to traveling freieh: 
agent, Memphis, Tenn., succeeding C. L. Montgomer 
resigned. Mr. Sherwood will report to Lee Pescia, ¢on 


mercial agent, rooms 27-28, Porter Building, Memphi 
Tenn. 


E. K. Yaeger has been appointed commercial agent 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway, St. Louis, Mo., vice 
J. P. Higgins, resigned. Mr. Yaeger will report to John 
M. Cutler, general freight agent, at Macon, Ga; J. L 
Laetch has been mdde soliciting freight agent at Chicago 
vice E. K. Yaeger, promoted. Mr. Laetch will 
to J. W. Taylor, commercial agent, Chicago. 


report 


DETROIT TRANSPORTATION CLUB. 


The Transportation Club of Detroit holds a noonda) 
luncheon and special meeting on June 7, at which se\ 
eral amendments to the constitution are to be considered 
These relate to qualifications for membership, and pro 
vide for a bond and salary for the treasurer and a salary 
for the secretary. 


LIMA TRANSPORTATION CLUB. 


The program of the Transportation Club of Lima, O 
for its meeting of June 4 provided for an address by 
R. M. Robinson, traffic manager, Dayton Chamber of 
Commerce, on “Traffic and Transportation Waste—the 
Dayton Flood, Its Effect Upon Transportation and What 
was Done by the Carriers and Public to meet the Emer- 
gency.” 


PHOENIX WILL GIN COTTON. 


A circular of the Phoenix, Ariz., Board of Trade an 
nounces that “a ten-gin cotton ginning plant and a cotton 
sed oil plant is to be established in Phoenix. Egyptian 
cotton is being raised very successfully on 4,000 acres in 
Salt River Valley. This is ten times the entire acreage 
of Egyptian cotton planted in the United States in 1912 
A factory for the manufacture of cement pipe and irrigat 
ing pipe is now established. The growth of business en 
terprises and manufacturing plants is noticeable 
directions in the vicinity of Phoenix.” 


in all 


NEW B. & O. ELEVATOR AT CHICAGO. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
James Stewart & Co., 


Railroad has let a contract to 
Chicago, for construction of an 
875,000-bushel grain elevator. The equipment includes 
ten elevators, six sets of hopper scales, six pairs of 
shovels and two two-drum car pullers. The marine leg 
of the elevator will have a capacity of 10,000 bushels for 
unloading grain from vessels. A system of 36-inch belt 
conveyors and 24-inch conveyors will be operated to and 
from tthe dryer plant. There will also be four boat- 
loading spouts, a dust-collecting and sweeping system 
and a No. 11 Monitor oat clipper and Monitor separator. 
The dock will be of concrete and 300 feet long. The 
purpose of this new elevator is to facilitate export move 
ments of Baltimore and other ports. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


WELLS FARGO EXPRESS IN CHICAGO 


Wells Fargo “Messenger” for March contained a 
complete and readable account of the work of this ex- 
press company in Chicago and indicates clearly the 
magnitude of the business and the perfection of the 
organization necessary to carry it on without a hitch 
or interference of one part of the work with another. 
Through the courtesy of Edward Hungerford, publicity 
manager of the company and 
editor of the “Messenger,” 
it is possible to reproduce 
here some of the _ illustra- 
tions accompanying the arti- 
cle and a few extracts from 
the story itself: 

Chicago in territorial area 
is distinctly the greatest 
city in the land. It covers 
195 square miles, and with 
more than 3,000 miles of 
streets it presents a _ prob- 
lem for the “pick-up” and 
delivery by wagon service 
that is well worth the while 
of any expressman. Wells, 
Fargo & Co. maintains a 
free delivery service over 
this entire territory within 
the city limits, while the 
“pick-up” service is spread 
over almost as great an 
area. 

To meet this problem the 
city was long ago divided 
into great districts, each 
of which is served by a 
branch office—a complete Wells Fargo service station in 
itselfi—with an agent in charge, its own brigade of 
wagons radiating in its territory from it; its individual 
systems of waybilling, collecting and accounting. Thus 
we find the downtown, or so-called “loop district,” served 
by the Chicago office at 30 North Dearborn Street, the 
vast residential districts of the North Side, represented 
by the agencies of Ravenswood and Lake View; the 
great commercial territory along the north branch of 
the Chicago River, reached by the Deering office in 
Milwaukee Avenue; the main portion of the West Side 
of the town, handled by the West. Madison and Stock 
Yards offices, while the varied interests of the South Side 
are served by the various exclusive Wells, Fargo offices 
at Hyde Park, Kensington, Englewood and South Chi- 
cago. These all are in addition to the receiving offices 
stationed at all the different passenger stations of con- 
tract railroads within the city limits and to the great 
great exclusive agencies which the company maintains 
at. the Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery Ward plants. 

Throughout the entire day these branch stations of 





Wells Fargo, situated here and there over the breadth 
of Chicago, have been distributing freight, receiving a 
fresh traffic. From each a brigade of horse-drawn wag- 
ons, manned by men well trained to their individual 
localities, has gone out into the streets and by late 
afternoon each of the outlying stations begins’ to be 
piled high with outbound freight. 

From these stations, then, must come the problem 
of freight movement to the big railroad terminals down- 





Prepaid Department, Wells Fargo Fifth Avenue Billing Station. 


town—not an easy problem, when you come to remem- 
ber that they are anywhere from four to seven and 
eight miles from the terminals. For many years the 
greater part of this inter-city haul has been transacted 
by heavy two-ton trucks—horse-drawn. Within the past 
two or three months, however, the motor truck has come 
to help in the situation. A “fleet” of heavy gasoline 
trucks is already performing transfer service, not only 
for through freight between the railroad terminals, but 
also between those terminals and such outlying branches 
as Sears-Roebuck, Ravenswood, Deering, West Madison 
and Stock Yards. These trucks will easily carry three 
tons, as against the two-ton capacity of the largest of 
the horse-drawn vehicles. But that is not all. Under 
ordinary weather conditions they will cut the running 
time in half. And as to what they will do in abnormal 
weather conditions—it seems as if horses, doomed in 
past years to go out upon the streets in snowy, sleety, 
slippery weather, might well regard the motor truck as 
their greatest boon. A powerful motor truck thinks no 
more of bad weather or a ten-inch snowfall] than do the 
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big locomotives that pull the Twentieth Century Limited 
at top speed through hard midwinter weather. 

Attention and respect increase when you step within 
the doors at the Fifth Avenue freight house. Practically 
the entire ground floor is given to the handling of the 
heavy collect and value freight. The floor—the express- 
men there sometimes speak of it as a deck—is at wagon 
height this freight house been 


and so carefully has 
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Motor Truck in Wells Fargo Service. 


planned that the wagons delivering the freight to it 
are all received at the Fifth Avenue side, while those 
that take the packages away to the railroad terminals 
are handled entirely on the opposite or alley side of 
the building. In this way confusion is avoided and the 
streams of wagon traffic carefuily and completely de 
flected away from one another. 

The driveway which comes from Fifth Avenue and 
alongside the deck is completely under cover. It is 192 
feet long and accommodates 24 double or 32 
single wagons, and yet it is none too large. 

For from the wagons that are entering it 
and backing, with the careful maneuvering of 
skilled drivers up to the high edge of the 
deck, the freight comes in a steady flow 
after 6 o’clock. A row of weighing houses, 
each with its large-dial just outside, 
extends down the center of the deck. All the 
lighter freight and most of the prepaid is 
quickly tossed upon an endless 
which runs just above the heads of the work- 
ers, and is carried in a steady traffic stream 
up to the second story. 

The Santa Fe has two important trans- 
continenta] trains out during the night—one 
at 10 o’clock and the other, almost exclusively 
a Wells, Fargo train, at 2:15 o’clock in the 
morning. But this is not the largest of the 
troubles. Two through cars go nightly from 
the Erie to outbound through trains on the 
Chicago & Northwestern and the Milwaukee. 

The Northwestern and the Union stations are 

hardly a mile from Poik Street in a direct line, but to 
send the through cars around the city is a matter of 
an hour and a half—even when there are no open draws 
or clogged crossings to block the switchers. This rep- 
resents but one phase of the problem of the transfer of 
freight at Chicago. 


scale 
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Another phase comes:in the wagon transfer fr 
one depot to another—and this last no unimportant pha 
In October last—a typical month—an average if 18 « 
loads of freight was transferred from car to car da 
at Polk Street, while between depots 96 wagonloads ws 
hauled each day through the city streets. 

To keep track of the movements of these wago 
as well as that of the great regiment of motor truc 


Lxpre 


Weighing Packages at Fifth Avenue Station. 


and wagons employed in the Chicago service, is no hit 
or-miss matter. A trained dispatcher sits at the tele 
phone exchange at Polk Street, and, by the use of what 
is asserted to be the largest telephone service in the 
world, keeps accurate trace of the movement of every 
Wells, Fargo vehicle through the streets of Chicago. 
From the moment such a wagon leaves the stable on its 
outbound run, until it turns once again into the barn, it 
is under care of the wagon dispatcher. He is expert 


Wells Fargo Station at Sears-Roebuck Plant. 


enough to know the length of time it should take 
wagon to go to any given point within the city, and tl! 
drivers reporting to him over the telephone from a 
corners of the big town aid him in keeping his recor 
straight. He knows at all times the approximate loc: 
tion of every wagon that is outside of the stables. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS EFFICIENCY TOOLS 


BY R. W. HUTCHINSON, JR., M. E., 
International Motor Co. — 

The economic considerations that enter into the sub 
titution of motor truck for horse transportation in prac- 
cally every line of commercial enterprise go deeper 
an most people think. That the removal of horses 
om city streets tends to cleanliness, to sanitation and 
» the more efficient handling of congested traffic; that 

motor trucks, by their greater speed and endurance, 
broaden their owners’ selling territory beyond what can 
be reached by horse service; that motor operation is more 
economical than horse operation; all these things are recog- 
nized, in a general way, by business men. That there 
may be a connection between the high cost of living and 
he high cost of maintaining horse transportation equip- 
ment is not so obvious to the casual observer, 
though there is ample ground for connecting 
the two things. 

The evidence in this connection lies in 
the increased cost of living, so to speak, for 
horses as for human beings. It has grown 
simultaneously and in nearly exact propor- 
tion for animals and for men. Accurate cal- 
culations from the actual market reports show 
that in the last five years the cost of feeding 
1 horse has increased 13 per cent. 

Inasmuch as a horse’s feed is produced 
by the soil on which the food for human be- 
ings, whether grain, vegetable or flesh, must 
be raised, and even with its enormous acre- 
age of unused land the United States imports 
each year more and more of the things that 
are grown in the soil, it is plain that to 
reduce the cost of living for men, women 
and children one of the easiest and mosi 
evident steps is to devote to producing food 
for them, however much may be necessary 
of the acreage now used for raising food for 
draught animals. 

This sounds theoretical and fantastic at 
first, perhaps, but the hard test of plain figures shows it 
to be practical and common sense. There-is not a point 
at which the motor truck is not cheaper to maintain than 
the horse. For example: 

To give the most working efficiency, a horse must 
be stabled near his work. Not only is the time it takes 
to drive him from the stable to “the job” just so much 
lost out of the working profit units, but every step of the 
way is taken from the distance he can travel in his 
day’s work. A horse, being flesh and blood, has limited 
endurance. A machine, if properly built and suited to 
the work, has practically no limitations. 

The necessity of stabling horses near their work to 
save both time and strength going to “the job” and 
returning from it means a constantly increasing expendi- 
ture for housing, for in cities, and even towns, stables 
frequently must be located in districts of fast-raising 
property values. The motor truck, on the other hand, 
suffering no weariness of the flesh, and having from 
twice to six times, or even more, the speed of the horse, 
can be housed at any distance from its working base 
that may be desirable for economy. Furthermore, the 
garage is not the unsanitary nuisance that the horse 
stable is; and as a single motor truck, properly used, 
will do the work of from three to six two-horse teams, 
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it is fair to calculate that the motor truck equipment 
required for a given amount of werk will occupy no 
more than one-fifth the floor space retired for horse 
equipment. This allows for the space occupied by 
wagons, horses, feed and so on, 

Such difference in the cost of maintenance is appre- 
ciated. by most men who have given their transportation 
service serious thought. But there are other elements in 
load-moving costs which are not so obvious until you 
begin to dig down. The fact that many a-master of 
transportation began as a stable boy, became a driver, 
and hs been pre noted to his jcb at the head of delivery 
and trucking service, because of his knowledge of horses 
and how to get the most out of them, puts a good many 
business men at a disadvantag> in solving transportation 
probl-™s, beceuse their advice is not disinterested. 

Neither, for that matter, is the advice of a maker 





Express Runway at Union Depot. 


of motor trucks disinterested, perhaps, in a sense. But 
every successful business manager knows that part of 
his success is due to the fact that he has pushed the 
sale of his commodity, whether it is manufactured prod- 
uct or some kind of service, in the direction in which he 
knew it would absolutely make good. A motor truck con- 
cern which has proper regard for its future and its com- 
mercial standing will not advise the substitution of motor 
trucks for horses unless there is a certainty of their 
proving profitable, either by making a saving or by ex- 
tending business, or in both ways. 

One of the most interesting of modern commercial 
advisory agencies is the traffic and engineering depart- 
ment of the motor truck companies which have real rec- 
ords of the performance of different types of machines 
extending over a considerable period of years. It is the 
experience of the engineers of this organization that the 
master of horse transportation, when he figures the ex- 
pense of his department, frequently overlooks or omits 
such items as veterinary expense and loss of a horse’s 
time by reason of sickness, which involves having spare 
animals that cannot be used economically. For instance, 
one large concern which motorized its transportation 
after a searching investigation, discovered, to its surprise, 
that its wagon service was costing $2,000 a year more 
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matter of 
the 


the mere 
of treatment or 


than it had been reckoning on, in 
veterinary advice, to say nothing 
cost of having an animal’s work done for him while he 
is sick. 

that are used carefully will not work more 
than 50 per cent of the working days of the year. It is 
possible to get 75 per cent of the working days out of 
a horse, but this is done at the expense of his endurance; 
he wears out more quickly. On the other hand, a good 
motor truck is in prime condition 90 per cent of the 
time, taking out all the time lost on repairs and adjust- 
ments. And in 90 per cent of the year’s working days 
the motor truck will work practically 24 hours a day if 
that is to say, it has no moods, it is never 


Horses 


necessary ; 
“half sick,” and so to be coddled; 
sion it is us to full efficiency the whole time. 


when it is in commis- 

One of the minor economies of motor trucks that 
is frequently pointed is that they do not eat when 
they are loafing. That means that fuel expense stops 
im a well-constructed car every time the truck stops. 
There is no Sunday feeding, no holiday feeding, no Sun- 
day or holiday exercising or cleaning or other care. And 
while one man can look after horses, a competent .vech- 
anician, who may be a good mechanic instructed by a 
motor truck engineer, can give motor trucks the neces- 
sary supervision. 


out 


There is another important consideration in the dif- 
ference between motor trucks and horses as investments. 
A horse grows old every day, whether he works or not. 
He is wearing out with age all the time, even if he 
spends most of his hours in a stall. The motor truck 
wears only when it is in use; when it is idle there is no 
expense connected with it whatever except the interest 
on the investment, and a horse accumulates interest on 
money invested in him in the same way. 


Few concerns would re-equip themselvés with horse 
transportation now. A horse that been 
livery or hauling service, especially on city 
is of little value for any other use when he is too far 
gone to be valuable for that. An old 
dray is absolute junk. It costs 
renew superannuated horse 
tirely to re-equip with 
amount of work, 


used in de- 
pavements, 


has 


horse 
up and 
does en- 
will do 


wagon or 
patch 
that it 

that 


more to 
equipment 
motor trucks the 
same 
of motor trucks is still a 
early days mistakes 


The use 
very 


thing. In 
the both the 
builders and owners, and some of the wrong impressions 
which took root then have grown and spread since. For 
instance, to get the most value out of a motor truck by 
both saving money on present delivery costs and extend- 
ing the selling area of a business, it is 


recent 


were made by 


necessary, of 
course, to lay out the transportation system anew, mak- 
ing it fit the changed conditions. One truck will do the 
work of a horse and wagon a good deal better than the 
horse and wagon will do it, but it would be wastefully, 
because, like every must 


hours to 


other machine, a motor truck 
be kept in constant motion during working 
earn the full profit of which it is capable. Unless a 
business uses at least three horse wagons it cannot use 
one motor truck to advantage. 


involved in motorizing a 


hesitation, even when 


The amount of money 
business has sometimes caused 
the management of the business was convinced of the 
value of motor trucks in a general way. Yet a study of 
actual experience shows that a good truck not only pays 


for itself surprisingly soon, but earns enough more in 
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a short time to pay for the horse equipment it has di 
placed, and after that it is a steady dividend produce: 

The practical and economic reasons are working 
to gether for the rapid motorizing of every busine: 
which uses transportation. The economic reasons wi 
naturally be the last to be recognized, but the everyda 
practical reasons are in themselves sufficiently obviou 
to carry on the evolution with steadily increasing rapid 
ity. The experimental stage of the motor truck ji 
passed. There are makers of trucks which have bee: 
in use so long and under such a variety of condition 
that their performance is a fixed factor, which may be 
counted on absolutely. The wise business man’s skill in 
applying efficiency tests, and his measuring costs against 
profits, enable him to apply to his particular concern 
the technical and engineering knowledge which the ex 
pert automobile engineer will provide for him. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION 


At the 
ciation of 


the Electric Vehicle Asso 
some interesting papers 
relating to the electric were presented. These 
considered largely the passenger car and the position 
of the central station, with reference to the development 
of its use, but some the 
mercial vehicle also. 
F. M. Kimball, in an introductory address, said: 
“Improved garage will do much to assist 
in enlarging sales of vehicles required by 
tradesmen, and I am rather hopeful that, by a suitable 
campaign of education, livery stable keepers may gradu 
ally be induced to add facilities for charging and garag 
vehicles, so that ultimately adequate ser\ 
found, even in all our smaller towns. Pro 
livery stables must appreciate that the horse 
has come to It would seem to be part 
to recognize the situation and meet 
The electric carriage 
buildings heretofore devoted 
to caring for changes 0! 
additions, and in this respect the stable keeper can muc 


recent meeting of 


America, in Boston, 


vehicle 


references were made to com 


facilities 


the types of 


ing electric 
ice may be 
prietors of 
less vehicle stay. 
of wisdom for them 
new demand half 


charged in 


the can 


be garaged and 


way. 


horses, with substantially no 
more easily provide for electric garaging than for garag 
ing gas cars. 

we must look for the most 
moderate can adopt. Our larger cit) 
stations for the part already making 
which are attractive and helpful, but in the case of man) 
of the smaller stations, there is a lack of appreciation 
of the ultimate gain which will almost certainly succeed 
Rates are frequently held at 
indifferent service i 


“To the central stations 


rates they safely 


most are rates 


the apparent present loss. 
a prohibitive figure, and 
provided, 

“Finally, we all—manufacturers, 
and central station managers—must strive for economie 
in our business. Inefficiency of labor, the high cost of! 
all material used in our industry, and the deadly ‘over 
head’ charges, in particular, unite to make the problem 
of achieving popular prices for vehicles and service ; 
most difficult one. We must always be prepared t 
‘break an egg’ before we can make an omelet, but we« 
must be indefatigable in assuring ourselves in advanc¢ 
that we break none but good ‘eggs,’ and that, wher 
broken, the whole contents of the shell goes into the 
omelet pan, and that no part falls to the floor.” 

L. R. Wallis presented a paper on “Central Statior 
Service for the Owners of Blectric Cars,” in which som- 


only an 


owners of garage 
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attention was given to the necessity for co-operation be- 
tween manufacturer and central station operator. The 
following are brief extracts: 

“If a distinct line were to be drawn between the 
service to be rendered by the manufacturer of the cen- 
tral station, it would appear to be equitable to make the 
division on the basis of instruction and supervision of 
that portion of the equipment supplied by each. Accord- 
ing to this rule, the manufacturer would advise as to the 
size and type of the machine to be purchased, the bat- 
tery and motor equipment and other details necessary 
for the satisfactory performance of the work required, 
while the central station, if sufficiently informed, might 
properly act in an advisory capacity to approve the rec- 
ommendations of the agent. The manufacturer should 
also have charge of the maintenance of the machines 
after they have entered and direct the manner 
in which they should be charged and cared for. 

“The central station should deal with the custome 
in matters relative to the supply of charging current, 
the rate at which it is sold, the proper charging appa- 
ratus to be installed and in the capacity of a consulting 
engineer in case the operation of the electric should be 
unsatisfactory, or the cost of such operation should prove 
excessive. 

“The Growing Popularity of Electrics,” 
ject of a paper by H. H. Rice of the Waverly Co.: 

“The encouraging feature of this growth of 
ment in favor of electrics is not limited to those who de- 
rive profit from them. The public itself acknowledges 
the desirable features of the electric car in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. There are thousands of owners of auto- 
mobiles who, if they were to make their automobile in- 
vestment over, would find in their stable a place for an 
electric. They will do this eventually, as is shown by 
the large number of gas cars which are traded in for 
electrics, and many more which are offered in trade, 


service 


was the sub 


senti- 


“Another indication of the growing popularity of the 
electric is that manufacturers dealers in gasoline 
cars have changed their attitude of outright contempt 
or good-natured tolerance to recognition that the electric, 
both in the passenger and truck vehicle, is a car which 
in its own field is unequalled by the gas car. 

“What I have said about the general attitude of the 
public, the central station men and the gas car manu- 
facturers, as to the growth of the electric, applies both 
to pleasure and commercial vehicles, but I cannot help 
referring particularly to the steady growth of the electric 
truck and delivery business and the increasing 
importance of that side of the industry. The field of 
the electric pleasure carriage, as now built, is already 
pretty well defined, and its future growth may be pre- 
dicted with some degree of certainty. The field of the 
electric commercial wagon has hardly been explored as 
yet. There is an immense opportunity for the use and 
distribution of electric motor wagons which remains to 
be opened and exploited. It is the undiscovered country 
of the future, and the growth of that branch of industry 
is likely to be one of the phenomenal developments of 
the next few years.” 

F. Nelson Carle, advertising manager General Vehicte 
Co., presented a paper dealing with selling and advertis- 
ing problems. He favored the wide use of localized 
electric-truck advertising in good press mediums. The 
local advertising must be adapted to road and traffic 
conditions and the status of the electric truck and de- 
livery contractor. The use of advertising copy on the 


and 


wagon 
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news pages was recommended and the value of selective 
trade paper advertising emphasized. 

Mr. Carle said that too much importance cannot be 
attached to understanding local conditions. In a typical 
case a well-planned advertising campaign fell flat be. 
cause the preparation of the copy did not take account 
of the fat that 70 per cent of the local deliveries were 
handled by three contractors. The advertiser had 
talking to merchants about the high cost of horses when 
some of them had not owned a horse for five years. In 
this work the co-operation of the central station is of 
supreme importance. Electric-truck advertising has won 
men to see that the machines of this type are superior 
in their own field, and the problem now is to educate the 
public to see the size of the field. Impress upon the 
prospective buyer the importance of adaptability as a 
factor in operating efficiency and the value of simplicity 
and operation as factors in the 
electric-truck advertiser is not a mud 
seller of transportation machinery. 


been 


of construction labor 
problem. The 
slinger but a 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINE 


The work of cutting stencils has by modern methods 
been made about as simple as the operation of a type 
The illustrated herewith has numerous 
improvements including an 
paper return and 
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over previous makes, auto- 


matic spacing device, an automatic 


dia] and other features. The 
the punches and dies are con 


handwheel, 
that 
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manufacturer states 
qualities. 

The circular type, the 
and dies being set in a circle and rotated by 
the handwheel. To cut a stencil, the paper is 
and held in place by the gripper. 
turned the pointer is opposite 
handle is then pressed 
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means of 
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on the table 
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the character to be 
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cut. This same operation ‘5 
repeated for each letter. For spacing betwen words 4 
half spacer is used. When the first line is finished 
two levers are pressed and the stencil is then in place 
for the cutting of the second line. When the stenci 
is finished a handle is pressed and it is removed. 

The stencil may then be placed on the package 0 
other article and marked over with an inked brush, and 
a clean and visible address remains. 
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This style of marking avoids errors in shipping and 


also loss or delay of goods in transit, and is used by 


many manufacturers and shippers. 

The sample _ illustration 
acters cut on the No. 2 Ideal 
The No. 1 Ideal cuts 1-inch 
on any practical stencil cutting machine. 

The 
Machine 


char- 
machine. 


style of 
cutting 
largest cut 


shows the 
stencil 

characters, the 
Ideal 


machine is manufactured by the Stencil 


Co., Belleville, Ill. 


CHICAGO TERMINAL DISCUSSION 


The 


associated 


Railroad and 
terminal for 


application of the Pennsylvania 


lines using the present union 
ordinances which will enable them to carry on a revision 
of their termina! facilities in Chicago has resulted in a 
discussion in which conflicting plans are being presented 
to the counsel committee on transportation, and are bid- 
ding for public support. The Pennsylvania proposes to 
build a union near the 
site west of the river, and divert traffic from 
the present terminal to a new terminal to be built three 
blocks west of the passenger terminal, on land not now 
This plan is in conflict 
so-called plan of Chicago, 
which has been the subject of continued and elaborate 
work under the direction of a-commission appointed to 
work out an ideal plan for the and de- 
velopment of the city. 

In addition to the have already 
taken place before the city counsel committee on trans- 
portation, the City Club of Chicago 
bring about a presentation of the essential 
plan at a series of midday luncheons 
ences, the program of which is as follows: 

Tuesday, June 3. Plans of the 
road Co. By Ernest R. 
Co.; also Darius Miller, President C., B. 
Alfred L. Baker, chairman. 

Wednesday, June 4. Plans of the 
Architects and Engineers of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion. By Walter D. Moody, director Chicago Plan Com- 
mission. Samuel Dauchy, chairman. 

Proposed 
Jarvis Hunt, 


new passenger station present 


its freight 


for railroad 
features of the 


occupied 
with 


purposes. 
some 


future growth 


discussions which 
has attempted to 
points of 
each and confer- 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
Graham, of D. H. Burnham & 
& Q. R. R. Co. 


Executive Officers, 


Thursday, June 5. 
terminal plans. By 
lagher, chairman. 

Friday, June 6. Proposed 
By Messrs Pond & Pond, 
Walter B. Griffin, chairman. 

Monday, June 9. Proposed routing and _ terminal 
plans, passenger and freight. By William Drummond, 
architect. Proposed method for securing terminal plans. 
Frederic A. Delano. Robert F. Hall, chairman. 

Tuesday, June 10. Broad Aspects of the Terminal 
Problem in Chicago—A Summary (lIllustrated). By 
George E. Hooker. Elmer C. Jensen, chairman. 


passenger and freight 
Architect. M. F. Gal- 


terminal 
and 


passenger plans. 


architects engineers. 


At the Tuesday luncheon Mr. Graham of the firm of 
D. H. Burnham & Co., architects, dwelt upon the con- 
sideration which the railway officials, interested in the 
union terminal plan now before the council had given 
to the n of Chicago, and the elaborate and painstaking 
select of facts upon which they had based their deci- 
sions, with a full realization of their responsibility, in 
dete pe how many millions of dollars should be in- 
ve 2 r. Graham said that they prepared up to the 
year 1910 a collection of data on railway terminals such 
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as probably never before had been gathered togeth: 


in the history of railroads. 

All the important terminals in the country and 
Europe were investigated and charts were prepared sho 
ing all the data of interest in connection with thes 
great improvements. This investigation covered all esse: 
tial features, such as number of trains per hour, nun 
tickets sold, number of passengers of differen 
(both normal conditions and at rus! 
hours), and even went so far as to the number of toilets 


ber of 


class, etc. under 


In connection with the freight terminals the same 
method of study followed. It is at once 
that the capacity of the terminal in tonnage is the 
essence of a freight terminal. When a railway compan 
builds a new freight terminal, it does so with one object 
in mind, and only one, i. e., the successful handling 
of an increased tonnage for the mutual benefit of the 
railroad and the shippers. The handling of a given 
amount of tonnage depends first of all upon track 

pacity, upon transfer within the building 

means of platforms, elevators, etc., and third, the 

proach to the terminal of team traffic through the streets. 
It would clearly be ridiculous on the part of the railroad 
terminal with a greatly 
surrounding streets were inade- 
traffic to the building, or if the 
small for the successful 
present instance great 


was obvious 


second, 


Officials to provide a increased 
track capacity, if the 
quate to bring 
platform space 
ing of the goods. In the 
tities of statistics on this subject have naturally 
collected. The question of amount of freight tonnage 
in a railway system is like the pulse of the human body 
The railroad officials not only know the amount of ton- 
nage handled per year, or per day, but they carefully 
note each day in the year the increase or decrease in 
The freight traffic manager has one prob 
informed 


such 
were too load 
quan 


been 


this tonnage. 


lem which he absolutely has to be 
every hour in the day and every day in 


this is the question of freight tonnage. 


upon 
the year, and 
Mr. Graham pointed out that the street 
capacity for the successful handling of freight by teams 
neighborhood of the new Pennsylvania freight 
terminal made clear that the adjoining streets 
insufficient, and it was found that in order to 
the work five additional running from 
end of the property will be required, and these ar 
called for on the By means of this device th 
adjoining streets are left quite clear from curb to cur 
for moving traffic, thereby making these streets muc! 
more effective than similar streets, where teams bac 
back up against the sidewalk and cut the available widt 
of the street to one-half or one-third its normal width. 
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plans. 


Miller’s being called out of the cit) 
he was represented by Mr. Hale Holden, vice-president 
of the Burlington. He pointed out that the companie 
asking the right to revise their terminals under th¢« 
proposed plan have grown up with the city and con 
tributed to its growth, and are in a position of efficient 
public servants. The essential value of a _ termina 
is to abridge systems, and the location has been chosen 
because in the judgment of the officials of the railways 
which will use it it represents the best arrangement for 
the convenience of the public they serve which it is 
possible for them to make. They want to carry the 
suburban traffic as near as they can to the center of 
business. In regard to freight he gave figures showing 
that for the short haul on the city streets the trans 
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ONE OF THE FEW 


Paper Box Manufacturers 


who make their own box board. We could not buy good 
enough board on the open market so we were compelled 
to put up our own paper mill. 


Write us for further information about GUARANTEE. 


Fibre and Corrugated Cases 


made not merely to comply with regulations imposed, but 
to carry under all conditions. 


HUMMEL & DOWNING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE | 


OFFICES: CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND — ST.LOUIS 








Weigh ALL Your L. C. L. Freight 


With No Increase in Operating Cost, Over ‘the Best Automatic Dial in the World 


We build the most durable and accurate Quick-Weighing Dial in existence. 
It is the most solidly and carefully constructed, has the most legible dial, and 
willSmaintain a high degree of accuracy longer than any other. 


This is because of the fact that it is a spring controlled attachment for a BEAM 
SCALE, the most reliable weighing device ever invented. 


ASK 1USiFOR PARTICULARS 


Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording Co. 


Makers of Automatic Weighing Devices - 


| 607 Hartford Building 





Established 1886 
CHICAGO 








portation cost is way out of proportion to that of the 
ong haul over the railway line. 

To push the freight terminal farther out would in- 
crease the cost of hauling freight over the streets to 
and from the establishments of shippers and industries. 
Mr. Holden said the Burlington has planned for im- 
proving the large freight area it holds. They embrace 
large new freight houses and warehouses to utilize the 
air space above the tracks providing for the rapid trans- 
fer of freight of all kinds. None of these plans involves 
the closing of any street now in use. He believed the 


best interest of all would be conserved by following the 
plans which the Burlington Pennsylvania Alton and Mil- 
waukee lines have agreed upon and for which the 
enabling ordinances are before the council. 

Mr. Moody, at the Wednesday luncheon, pointed out 
the great amount of land near the heart of Chicago 
which is now used for railway purposes, and stated that 
this land should in time be vacated or occupied over 
track by warehouses, and that the Pennsylvania should 
not be allowed to add to this area of railway land in 
the heart of the city. He advocated a plan which would 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


LARGE RETURNS FROM POSITION ADS. 


This department is a winner at bringing together 
those who want good service in their traffic departments 
and the men who can supply it. 

There has been a heavy mail each morning coming 
to THE TRAFFIC WorLp’s office to be forwarded to ad- 
vertisers in the last two issues, who notified readers 
that they had good positions open. 

To be specific, there had been, received at the time 
this announcement was written 86 replies to B 331 and 
47 to H 14. As there was a reasonable amount of in- 
formation given in each of these advertisements, it may 
fairly be assumed that the writers were men who as- 
sumed that they had special qualifications for these posi- 
tions, and should fairly represent the ambitious, alert, 
producing element among the young men who are pur- 
suing and developing traffic as a profession. It is only 
such men who can get into the good graces of their 
chiefs far enough to be allowed to borrow a copy of 
THe TRAFFIC WORLD. 

This department, like others in THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
is capable of development by the readers. It is the one 


best way to reach out for help. 


WANTED—TRAFFIC OR TRANSPORTATION posi- 
tion. Experience: Fourteen years with Trunk Line 
quoting, publishing, making and defending freight rates 
and preparing reparation claims; three years in charge 
of small railroad; now so employed. Exceptional refer- 
ences. Address E 110, THe TRAFFIC WORLD. 


Wanted—Position as AUDITOR. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in railway accounting in all its branches. At 
present employed in that capacity. References as to 
ability and character. Address G-17, Traffic Service Bu- 
reau, Chicago. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 


ALTON FREIGHT HOUSES. 
Two freight houses to cost $60,000 are to be erected 
in East St. Louis by the Alton. 


Vol. XI, No. 2 


locate the new union terminal at Twelfth Street, with 
the Milwaukee track running down to that point from 
the present location, and other tracks operating on an 
extension for delivery of suburban traffic near the present 
loop district. This plan would involve the straightening 
of the river for a certain distance, and would give relief 
in street capacity for east and west steam traffic. 

Charles H. Wacker spoke briefly at the end of Mr 
Moody’s address, and brought out the point that th« 
commission’s plan would not involve the separation of 
through and suburban terminals, as would the proposed 
Pennsylvania plan. 

On Thursday Jarvis Hunt presented his plan for a 
union termina] at Twelfth Street for passenger business 
to be handled on loop tracks, which he claims would 
give capacity which would allow gradual additions to 
facilities over a long period of years. He would have 
the freight business concentrated at the rear of the 
passenger terminal. In order to bring about the actual 
adoption of this plan it would be necessary to utilize 
under such common plan land which is owned by various 
railway interests, some of which are not now allied with 
the union terminal group. His plan involved an increase 
in the number of streets as approach is made to the 
terminal, and the grouping of the warehouses in the 
vicinity of the terminal property. It would release rail 
way land near the heart of the city now occupied by 
terminals and would involve no additional occupation by 
railways of land on the West Side. He claimed that 
under his plan he could prove that the cost of trucking 
freight to the new terminal south of the present and 
proposed terminals of the union station group also pro 
vides for the harmonious development of water and rail 
freight terminals, so that freight may be transferred 
from rail to river and lake carriers, and vice versa, and 
so that the river bank, now occupied by railway lines, may 
also be made available for direct transfers of freight to 
and from industries. 


CHALLENGES WATER CONTROL, 

The Colonial Navigation Co. has taken what is be 
lieved to be the first step by a marine carrier to ch 
lenge the supremacy of the New York, New Haven 
Hartford’s control of water transportation to and froin 
New England points by means of a demand filed 
the Commission that it be given through ticketing and 
baggage checking arrangements such as the railroad co 
pany gives the New England Navigation Co. at Provi- 
dence, R. I. According to testimony given before 
House committee on merchant marine and fisheries last 
winter, the New Haven, through its control of the New 
England Navigation Co., has control of marine transpor 
tation from and to New England points as completely as 
it has on the land. 


CARRIERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., Dearborn & Lap 
ham, general agents, 8 Bridge Street, New York Cit 
has issued its postal card announcing sailings for June, 
July and August for San Diego or Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle or Tacoma, and~ Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The United Fruit Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 
has issued its announcement of June sailings for Central 
and South American ports. 
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Here Is a Real 
Life Story 


That Will 
Interest You 


You, Who Work for a Living, Will Be Interested in This Story 





On the first day of January, a man who 
had been employed by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road in one of the important departments in the 
general offices at Baltimore, stepped into the office 
of the Superintendent and said: ‘‘ Mr. Superintend- 
ent, I’ve been with the B. & O. for fourteen years 
today. I’ve been a faithful and efficient man and 
1 would like to have more money than I am getting.’’ 


The Superintendent Replied: “Mz. Ross, I ap- 


preciate the fact that 
you have been with the road fourteen years and I know that 
you have aclean record. In fact,I believe you were with the 
B. & O. foreight years before I came here, and for six years be- 
Sore I ever did any railroad work at ail. I know you are competent 
to do the work you are doing, and I am perfectly willing to 
recommend an advancement for you, but not for the work you 
are doing now. Iam not authorized to pay any more for that 
work than you are now getting; if I were, you would have been 
getting itlong ago. But I'll tell you what I will do—I will give 
you another job that pays more money. 


“What Other Job Around Here Can You Fill?” 





That last question was a stunner! What other job around 
there could this man fill when he had been at one desk all his 
life, doing only one kind of work? The result of the interview 
was that this perfectly capable, sober, and honest man had to 
remain at his old job, not because the superintendent was un- 
willing to advance him, not because there was no better job in 
that office, but BECAUSE THE MAN WAS NOT CAPABLE 
OF FILLING ANY OTHER JOB. In other words opportu- 
nity knocked at his door, found him unprepared for the call, 
and had to pass on without entering. 


How about your own case? Where would you be if oppor- 
tunity knocked at your door,or if you went out and found 
Mr. “Opportunity’’ and cornered him for an interview? 


Suppose this B. & O. R. R. man had been putting in, say, 
only one hour each evening—probably the hour he actually 
wasted in amusement or idleness, during all these fourteen 
years preparing himself for a better place? Suppose he had 
been able to say to the superintendent: 


**I can fill either one of those vacancies in the tariff 
bureau which must be filled shortly’’ or “‘I can fill Jones’ 
job in the Accounting Department when he is promoted 
the first of the month.’’ 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 155, 


Other Courses: LAW, HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY, BUSINESS Ps Oecd... a cinsitissitinn lites ee 
ADMINISTRATION, BUSINESS ENGLISH, BOOKKEEPING 

















Ro 





What first would have been necessary to have enabled 
him to make such statements? Preparation, Competency, 
and Training. 


How often have you heard it said that men usually stay at 
one desk a natural lifetime in the railroad business! Do you know 
the real reason why railroad men remain at one desk always? The 
trouble is not with the railroads. It is with the men themselves. 
Consider, for example, James J. Hill, who arose from telegraph oper- 
ator to President of the Great Northern Railway; Samuel Rea, who began 
as chainman and rodman and arose to the Presidency of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; and Wm. J. Harahan, President of the Seaboard Air Line 
ae who began as office boy for the superintendent of the L.& N. 

Do you suppose these big railroad men could have advanced 
= they have without study and preparation? 


New Jobs Now Open—Earn from $35.00 to $100.00 


se Weekty ss Traflc Memagers 


Modern transportation is a jungle of routes and rates calling for 
specialists, who, like the pathfinders of old, have expert knowledge of 
the trails of traffic. How to route shipment to obtain shortest mileage 
and quickest deliveries and how to classify goods to obtain lowest rates are 
two vital factors in business competition. The man who knows how is 
so valuable to his employer that he commands respect and big 
remuneration. 


New and Uncrowded Profession 


There are half a millliion LARGE SHIPPERS in the United States. 
Practically every one of them needs an expert traffic man, and this ‘ 
need is recognized as never before because of the recently enacted 

railroad rate laws and Interstate Commerce regulations. The de- 
mand for trained and efficient traffic men is many times greater 
than the supply. There’s room for you. ¢ 


Study Traffic and Interstate Commerce _»” 


Decide now to become a trafficman. Our Interstate Fo LaSalle 





Commerce course enables you to study AT HOME, 7 . 
without leaving your occupation or sacrificing “ Extension 
present income. Pg University 


. : ‘ 3 « ¢ . 
Clip FREE Coupon iii.iowilisendyou je” — Dept-155, Chicago 


FREE, postpaid, our valuable book, “Ten 48 I am interested in the 


Years’Promotion in One,” and information 4 new profession — Traffic 
concerning fhe. opportunities and re- € Management. Please send 
uirements of this attractive pro ession. * “ , ’ Sia 
This book is worth © dollar of ony man’s “ ge full ae 
money, but is free while they last. a ; : PS ERLE 
wi a and Traffic Book, free of all cost. 
a“ 
CHICAGO 
rod a aol as dmileaeln 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
606-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
1410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg, Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion; Counselor at Law 


Suite 966 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; 
Correspondence invited. 


170 Broadway, New York 


Emerson Bentley 
Attorney at Law; Special attention to commerce 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Commissioa 
and Railroad Commission of Louisiana. 
201-263 First National Bank Building Shreveport, La. 


Watson & Abernethy 


Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


B. G. 


Commerce Expert. 


Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 


H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Belt & Graves 


Attorneys at Law; practice before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and all Courts 


810-814 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wade H. Ellis 


Interstate Commerce Commission cases 
604-512 Southern Bldg, Washington, D. C. 


Arthur B. Hayes 


Attorney at Law; former member of the Depart- 
ment of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; 
Interstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. C. Lust 


Formerly of Haynie & Lust. Traffic Cases Only. 
Evidence (‘ompiled and Cases Prepared and Handled 
for Carriers or Shippers. 


Otis Building CHICAGO 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 


and are reaching out for such trade. 


A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., 





Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 





Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehouseman, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


Huguenot Express Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
624 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For 


warders, truckmen for all lines: bulk shipments from 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 





Judson Freight Forwarding: Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bidg. Carload distribution to al] rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western amd Pacific Coast points. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 
the Anchor Line steamers. Special] attention giver to 
distribution of carload freight for two.or more parties 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. 





Insurance, 18c, 





Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled. 


Custom house entries attended to 


Track connections. 





meee Lee 
LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS § The Transportation Ciub of {ndianapotte. 


The National industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffie 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
eompanies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 

Geadquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 

La Salle St., Chicago. 


Officers. 


J, M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. G. n, Vice-President, 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau _ of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
a deans Co., 836 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 
David P. Chindblom, Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J, Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, IL 





Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. 8. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. 
In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


WW, Fs BOOM. os cseea 1 bed bese President 
a a” Re ee Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh....... Secretary-Treasurer 
W. LONG. citioeiea Traffic Manager 





Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’'r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis, 





The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H. EB. MacNiven, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. A. F. 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy 5S. 
McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. T. E. 
Jackson. Pres.; G. S. Maxwell, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. Harry 
Billings, Pres.; C. W. Summerfield, 

Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louls. Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.- 
Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. T. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, A 


S. S. Shambaugh, Pres.; 
Secy. 
The Traffic Club of New England, Boston, 


T. E. Byrnes, Pres.; W ‘ 
Bou. y es. m. C. Brown, 


The Transportation Ciub of Cincinnati. 
C. W. Poysell, Pres.; J. H. fake 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville. 
> L. Roederer, Pres.; S. J. McBride 
ecy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. WwW. 
C, Thoms, Pres,; J. S. Marks, Secy. 
The Traffic Ciub of Newark. Johan 1 

Rogers, Pres.; J. R. Cooke, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Seattle. Roger D. 
Pinneo, Pres.; P. B. Miller, Secy. 

The Transportation Ciub of Detroit, Mich, 
ahipey . Jones, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 
ecy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. J. 
S Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
ecy. ? 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Me. 
Z N. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 
ecy. 

The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. L. Sevier, Pres.; O. 
F, Redd, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis, F. @ 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowisy, Secy. 

Sait Lake Transportation Club C. JZ 
MecNitt, Pres.; R. BE. Rowland, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Milwaukee. Wm. F 

O'Connor, Pres.; C. C. Lloyd, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Lima, O, Lioyd 
= Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 

reas. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; James 
Bale. Secy 

Transportation Club of Peorla. RM. 
Field, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 
Pres.; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 

Traffic’ Club of Erie, Pa. Edwin 
Brevillier. Pres.; M. W. Eismann, Secy. 


E. Stone, 
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‘The Newest 
Kind of 
Freight 
Elevator - - 


and the kind that 
every manufactur- 
ing business needs 
for economy’s sake. 


Keep your manufacturing costs lower than theirs — then your competitors can 
never cause you any uneasiness. 


And the ordinary way of handling of freight at the factory itself must be 
recognized as one of the heaviest wastes in modern manufacturing—it is so 
much delayed and means such an immense expense. 


This delay is unavoidable while you employ only human help. It can, how- 
ever, be entirely done away with by the installation of the proper type of 


Otis Inclined Elevators 
For Freight and Merchandise Handling 


There are places in every plant where an Otis Inclined Elevator will prove a 
wonderful convenience and a wonderfully paying investment. Whatever your 
business may be, wherever your factory is located or how arranged, it is worth 
your investigation. 


Ailj{we ask is the opportunity to prove the Otis Inclined Elevator a practical and 
profitable addition to your equipment. Write 


Otis Elevator Company, teenycinn s New York City 
600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago , 


Offices in all Principal Cities of the World. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 





